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New Budget Director James E. Webb: A gyroscope expert to keep national spending on an even keel (page 8) 
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Collective bargaining should be a bargain 


“Bargain—An agreement between parties 
settling what each shall give and receive in 


a transaction between them; an agreement. 


” 


— MERRIAM-WEBSTER DICTIONARY 


E believe every employer in 

America would have granted 
every wage increase since the war, 
without all the costly strikes, if labor 
leaders had approached the negotia- 
tions as true collective bargaining 
—giving production to pay for the 


increased wages they wanted to get. 


That’s-in the true interest of the 
worker, too. Higher wages, for the 
same production, increases the cost of 
what.the worker makes. The higher 


its cost, the fewer people who can 
buy it. The fewer who buy it, the 
fewer workmen employed to make it. 


When you buy something in 
a store, you demand fair value 
or you don’t buy. You want the 
men who make the things you buy 
to give such good value that the 
price you pay will be reasonable. 
The workman next door, who buys 
what you make, has a right to the 


same fair play and good sense. 
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That's no place for a fool to strangle 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich improvement in rubber 


 pvdy. drilling holes for dyna- 
mite charges, to blast out rock 
for a dam. It’s no cinch to lug a heavy 
air hammer up that cliff. Too many 
times it had to be promptly carried 
down again—the tool had choked to 
death, 

Oil.in the compressor sprayed out 
into the air hose. Oil destroys rubber. 
Particles of rubber came loose, flew up 
into the air hammer, finally choked 
and ruined it. 

B. F.Goodrich engineers who had 
designed and made hundreds of kinds 


of better hose, set out to find the 
answer to this problem. They worked 
on a new “recipe” for rubber, and by 
adding, subtracting, changing propor- 
tions, they finally found a rubber that 
would not only have high resistance to 
oil, would not flake off to choke tools, 
and yet had the flexibility needed for 
air hose. 

Hose lined with this new rubber 
was made and put to work. On jobs 
where hose had had to be changed in 
weeks to save tools, this new B.F. 
Goodrich hose lasted months, even 


years. The development was just in 
time to save money and trouble on 
big jobs such as Shasta, where 57 miles 
of BFG hose was used. 

Development work like this goes on 
constantly at B.F.Goodrich to im- 
prove every product. That's why 
you're sure of better values in rubber 
when you specify B.F.Goodrich to 
your distributor. The B.F. Goodrich 
Company, Industrial Products Divi- 
sion, Akron, Obio. 
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INDUSTRIAL CONTAINERS 
Bound with 


KEYSTONE 


Many manufacturers have lowered 
their handling costs with Lewis 
Industrial Containers . . . espec- 
ially designed for light weight 
hard-to-handle stampings, cast- 
ings and assemblies. 


These durable boxes are wire- 
Lound for increased strength, with 
a saving in weight for easier hand- 
ling. The weight factor is impor- 
tant because the containers are 
lifted and moved many times a 
day. Every pound saved means 
faster handling, reduced worker 
fatigue and increased production. 


We are indeed proud that Key- 
stone wire fits into the weight- 
saving, stronger design of Lewis 
Industrial Containers. 


Whatever the wire need, Keystone 

can normally supply it. 
*G. B. Lewis Company 
Watertown, Wisconsin 


KEYSTONE STEEL & WIRE CO. 


Peoria 7, Illinois 


Special Analysis Wire 
for All Industrial 
Uses 
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<1 The Case of the Broken Leg Machine! 


E oe by MR. FRIENDLY 


The Board of Directors of Thingamajig, Inc., was desolate 
... something was wrong with their largest machine. 
Instead of making thingamajigs... 
It was turning out broken legs! 
“We're breaking all records for breaking legs!” they wailed. 


The workers weren’t happy either ...In fact, you might say, they were 


opposed to the new product! 


R. 
Things were in a sorry state when 
Mr. Friendly, the American Mutual Man, was called in! 
_ “LE.” he said with a smile ...““You what?” they asked eagerly. 


“What this machine needs!” he continued, “is American Mutual’s 
I. E. LOSS CONTROL*... 
“It cuts down on accidents ... increases production. It makes for 
lary better labor relations and in many cases it has actually 


sedi reduced manufacturing costs...” 


Lie 


iam - 


yard 
hael 
rank 
hai, 
g . 
ank 
rid. 
Well, he called in his staff of 1. £. Loss 
eee CONTROL experts and they I. E.’D that machine 

— 4 down to the last bolt... without charging the 

883 ' : 
tea. company one single, melancholy, extra cent. 
nd “Yikes!” said the president happily, “production’s soaring ... and no more accidents!” 
and With that, he danced a jig... leaped in the air ... fell and almost broke his leg! 
mes 
ere “Umm,” he said, “better 1. E. me, too!” 
“ee P.S. Send for information on American Mutual’s 1. E. LOSS CONTROL service... 
* It’s free . . . it can help you increase production. Just write: American Mutual, 

330 
ange Dept. B-24, 142 Berkeley Street, Boston 16, Massachusetts. 

an 
ve ob *Loss control based on application of liability insurance company 
sem Your helping hand for better business! 


= A MERI c AN M UTUAL... the first American liability insurance company 


946 ©1946, AMERICAN MUTUAL LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY 


Farmers Union State Exchange Offices. 
This acoustically treated ceiling is 
covered with Sprayed “Limpet”’ 
Asbestos—notice the smooth, un- 
broken surface that assures maximum 
sound deadening efficiency. 


ANatune Made Asbeslos.. 


Keasbey & Mattison 
has been making it serve 
mankind since 1873 


*Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Of. 


F YOU want to increase the 

efficiency of your organization, 
K&M Sprayed “‘Limpet”’ Asbestos 
sound-absorbing material holds 
the perfect solution. 


Applied to the ceilings of your 
offices, laboratories, testing rooms, 
or other noise-ridden places, 
Sprayed “Limpet” Asbestos will 
not only muffle bothersome sounds 
through diaphragmatic action, but 
will absorb it still further through 
porosity. The resulting quiet at- 
mosphere will make for better 
concentration, greater employee 
output, smoother operation and 


- pleasanter working conditions. 


Applicator: Porter-Trustin Co. 
Omaha, Neb. 
Architect: Leo A. Daly Company 


Because K&M “Limpet” Asbestos 
is applied as a blanket-like coat- 
ing by means of a special spray 
process, it leaves no seams, no 
joints, covers all surfaces whether 
curved, irregular or flat. It can be 
painted over and over again with- 
out impairing its acoustical effi- 
ciency. It is fire-proof, vermin- 
proof...and in addition to its 
sound-absorbing 
**Limpet”’ 


thermal insulation value. Write 


qualities, 
Asbestos has high 


to us for complete information 
on this remarkable, quiet-produc- 
ing material. 


KEASBEY & MATTISON 


COMPANYe AMBLER ° 


PENNSYLVANIA 
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WASHINGTON BULLETIN 


CONGRESS: POSTWAR STYLE 


Regardless of the possibility that the 
House, perhaps even the Senate, will 
be Republican next year—and the pri- 
mary results provide no reliable indica- 
tions yet—the next Congress will be 
difierent. 

It will be the first peacetime Con- 
gress, and as such will be confronted 
with basic long-term issues which the 
war-weary Congress, quitting this weck, 
by and fom couldn’t stomach. 

It will be a “streamlined’’ Congress, 
a Congress with a blueprint for improv- 
ing the efficiency of the law-making 
opcration. The legislative reorganization 
bill has become law, in spite of all the 
vested interests in an antiquated House 
machinery which, it was generally as- 
sumed, could not be overridden. The 
bait was a $2,500 pay increase, a liberal 
pension plan for retired legislators, and 
the promise of less drudgery. 


Committees Modernized 


The big change is in the vital com- 
mittee system by which most of Con- 
gress’ work is done. The number of 
committees is sharply reduced from +48 
to 19 in the House, from 32 to 15 in 
the Senate. In the Senate, particularly, 
this reduces the scattering of individual 
legislator’s efforts. Each senator will 
now sit on only two committees, cach 
representative on one. 

Equally important, the committees 
will be staffed to do a more careful job. 
Each is provided with professional full- 
time experts ($6,000-$8,000), thus free- 
ing the committees from dependence 
on often biased executive agency per- 
sonnel for technical assistance. At the 
same time, the legislative reference 
service is expanded. 


Must Keep Tab on Spending 


Influenced by the postwar budget 
balancing trend, the reorganization plan 
requires that Congress keep tab on its 
provisions for tax revenue versus its 
provisions for expenditure. ‘There’s 
nothing here to prevent deficit financ- 
ing, but Congress will at least have to 
declare for the record that that is what 
it’s doing. 

A minor but time-saving change is 
the elimination of bills covering bridges 
and private claims against the govern- 
ment; these are diverted to administra- 
tive agencies and the courts. Besides 
clearing congressmen’s desks, this 
change is a big help to people with 
claims. Once their claims have been 
adjudicated they no longer have to 
lobby a bill through Congress to get 
relicf. 
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The bill takes one more swipe at the 
perennial bugbear of lobbying. Anyone 
who draws a salary or collects contribu- 
tions for the purpose of influencing 
legislation is supposed to register and 
file financial reports. 


Seniority Policy Sticks 


The reorganization plan does nothing 
to alleviate one of Congress’ heaviest 
handicaps—its subservience to the seni- 
ority system, which determines com- 
mittee chairmanships. 

The Senate approved a scheme to set 
up majority and minority seven-man 
policy committees, with a professional 
staff, to formulate the over-all legisla- 
tive policies of the two parties. The 
committees representing the majorities 
in both House and Senate would have 
met regularly with the President and 
Cabinet. But the House, unwilling to 
weaken the policy-making prerogatives 
of standing committee chairmen, threw 
out this proposal. 


Down to Fundamentals 


As the first peacetime Congress, the 
80th will face fundamental issues in- 
volving the economic directions on 
which the country will take off, once the 
war ‘is really behind it. It’s already 
apparent that Congress will be tackling 
questions of long-term policy on labor 
relations, the military organization, tax- 
ation, social security and health care, 
housing, and scientific research. 

The present Congress touched on 
some of these, but generally in terms 
of the short-term transition from war 
to peace. It did deal with a few long- 
range subjects: 

In the Employment Act of 1946 it 
set up a limited form of economic plan- 
ning. 

‘Lhe McMahon bill set up an organ- 
ization for the peacetime development 
of atomic energy. 

The Hobbs antiracketeering _ bill 
tackled a minor phase of the labor ie- 
lations problem. 

In the ratification of the United 
Nations charter and the British loan, 
Congress faced its first international 
issues. 


WAR TECHNIQUE STICK 


Indicative of the persistence of war- 
learned devices for government regula- 
tion of industry (BW—Jul.20’46,p5) is 
the Batt Interagency Rubber Commit- 
tee’s suggestion (page 18) that, in fu- 
ture years, when the rubber shortage has 
eased, the wartime rubber conservation 
order R-1 be continued. In order to 


maintain at least a minimum level of 
synthetic production, government speci- 
fications would be established for most 
rubber products requiring use of a speci- 
fied percentage of synthetic. 

The committee rejected traditional 
devices such as tariffs or import quotas 
on natural rubber because they don’t 
go directly enough to the objective 
sought. It pointed out in favor of the 
specification plan—coupled with a sub- 
sidy to rubber users—that industry and 
government are used to the wartime 
technique and the machinery is set up. 


Steel Priorities Again 


Tackling another peacetime problem 
in a wartime way, the Civilian Produc- 
tion Administration is reestablishing 
military and civilian priorities on steel, 
although steel production is up to a 
normal 90% of capacity. Early this 
year all steel priorities were dropped 
except those for the building material 
program. Now CPA has decided to per- 
mit use of the MM military and CC 
civilian ratings for steel purchase. 

Steel priorities for house materials 
will be continued into the fourth quar- 
ter also, using about 200,000 tons plus 
whatever is required for the metal pre- 
fabricated house program (BW —Jul. 
27’46,p15). 

CPA’s move was taken over steel in- 
dustry opposition in response to pres- 
sure from Senate and House small busi- 
ness committees and the Commerce 
Dept. small business unit. These groups 
feel that smaller buyers are likely to 
be discriminated against in an uncon- 
trolled market. 


INCENTIVE STUDY LOST 


Abandonment of wage and other in- 
centives studies by the Commerce 
Dept. because of a budget cut will evoke 
no sympathy from the U. S. Concilia- 
tion Service. 

Ever since the incentives program for 
guidance of management was begun in 
the Office of Domestic Commerce last 
March, the Conciliation Service’s tech- 
nical staff has watched it with a wary 
eye from its offices. across the street. 
These conciliators, who try to iron out 
disputes over the application of incen- 
tive plans, feel that incentives are a 
joint labor-management matter, that 
one-sided development of incentives 
would not contribute to labor peace. 

Convinced that there should be a 
place in government for industry to 
obtain counsel on all types of incentives 
—sales, wage, salary, and management— 
Charles E. Brokaw, who has been direct- 
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STRIKING FORCE “PACKET” 


The Army is dedicated to the fast movement of troops, to 
lightning-like strikes in offense and the fast deployment 
of defending forces to key positions. 


This principle is implemented by the close alliance be- 
tween land and air forces. To the Third Air Force (Troop 
Carrier Command) has gone the job of speeding the trans- 
port of airborne battle specialists. 


And to the Fairchild Packet has come a major role in 
the maneuvers that develop these techniques. 


The Packet can shift from assignment to assignment 
with ease. It tows gliders. It carries guns, trucks or light 
tanks. It transports a complement of 42 airborne infantry- 
men. It is a jump ship for a like number of paratroopers. 
And, in a few minutes, it can be transformed into a hos- 


a= FAIRCHILD 


Fairchild Aircraft Division, Hagerstown, Md. 


ENGINE 


Fairchild Personal Planes Division, Winfield, Kansas 


AND 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N.Y. 


Ranger Aircraft Engines Division, Farmingdale, L. 1. ° 


Subsidiary: Al-Fin Corporation, Jamaica, L. |., N. Y. 


pital plane, carrying 34 litter wounded and four attendants. 

The first plane designed specifically to carry cargo, 
with abilities typical of Fairchild design and engineering 
ingenuity, The Packet proves its versatility on duty with 


the Third Air Force. 


IN COMMERCE, TOO... 


The Packet can carry cargo no other transport can 
handle. Its spacious, boxcar-like hold accommodates 
bulky goods. 

The hold is loaded and unloaded swiftly and with 
ease. Above all, The Packet is an efficient airplane. 
Its inherent economies are vitally necessary to profit- 
able air freight operations. For details of The Packet 
as a pcnen at “flying boxcar” write Transport 
Sales Division. 


AIRPLANE CORPORATION 


Duramold Division, Jamestown, N. Y. 


Affilicte: Stratos Corporation, Babylon, L. |., N. Yd 
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ing the job at Commerce, is presently 
trying to farm out various parts of the 
program to other government agencies. 


WALKY TALKY IN MUFTI 


Commercial development of walky 
talky and other forms of what the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission calls 
citizens communication service will be 
given a push as soon as intezcsted man- 
ufacturers have the time to tackle the 


developmental problems involved in the 
higher frequencies employed. Most 
producers are now swamped in produc- 
tion of standard communications and 
broadcasting equipment. 

A couple of months hence FCC in- 
tends to call on them for technical co- 
operation in setting standards of engi- 
necring practice governing design. 

Meantime, although surplus Army 
walky talky sets are on sale, their use is 
legally prohibited except by licensed 
“hams.” Most of the Army surplus sets 


operate on 30 to 50 megacycles. The 
band assigned for eventual public use of 
walky talky is 460-470 me, 


FM LICENSEES PRODDED 


In a move to speed up development 
of FM, the Federal Communicattions 
Commission is warning holders of sta- 
tion construction permits against “un- 
due delays.” Heretofore, the commis- 
sion has granted scores of permits on 


Two economic policy groups were 
appointed by President ‘l'ruman this 
week. Each of them has a weighty 
obligation. 

The Price Decontrol Board (page 
15) is charged with the short-term 
job of protecting the country against 


tion from a controlled to a free 
market. 

The National Economic Council’s 
real job is to watch for the first 
signs of deflation and advise the 
President and Congress what pre- 
cautions to take. 

e Brookings Man Is Chairman—The 
impressive potentialities of the two 
groups’ functions may not be appre- 
ciated immediately because Truman 
has staffed both boards with men 
who have never been in the public 
eye. The President named the Eco- 
nomie Council in response to the 
mandate of the Employment Act of 
1946 specifying $15,000 men “who, 
as a result of training, experience, 
and attainments, are exceptionally 
qualified to . . . interpret economic 
developments . . . appraise programs 
of the government . . . and to for- 
mulate national economic policy. . . .” 

He named as chairman Edwin G. 
Nourse, 63, vice-president of the 
influential Brookings Institution of 
Washington, D. C., and as members 
Leon Keyserling, 38, New Deal law- 
yer and housing economist, and John 
D. Clark, 62, dean of Nebraska Uni- 
a business administration col- 
ege. 

om is a believer‘in the private 
enterprise system who thinks it must 
be accommodated to the broad ends 
of national welfare. He abandoned 
a program of economic studies which 
he had mapped out for the re- 


cause he saw in the council the 


unbridled inflation during the transi- 


mainder of his working career be- 


To Guard Against Inflation Now, Deflation Later 


Edwin G. Nourse 


chance to promote intelligent cooper- 
ation by management and labor with 
government. His career has been 
academic, much of it devoted to agri- 
cultural economics. He has been with 
Brookings since its founding in 1922. 
Subtitle of his latest book ““How Can 
Business Leaders Save Private Enter- 
prise?” He includes union executives 
among business leaders. 

e Former Oil Official—Clark is a law- 
yer and successful businessman as 
well as an educator. He is progressive 
in thought, doesn’t rule out occa- 
sional need for government regula- 
tion of business. At 44 he abandoned 
his business career with Standard of 
Indiana to take a doctorate at Johns 
Hopkins, He has been dean at Ne- 
braska since 1941. He is the author 
of “The Federal Trust Policy,” pub- 
lished in 1931 by Johns Hopkins. 


Against that time, the naming of 


between the left and right factions 
of the inner Administration, result- 
ing in a month-long underground 
battle of an intensity entirely dis- 
proportionate to the immediate im- 
portance of the council. 


ward a slate of prominent New Deal- 
ers, such as Leon Henderson, Robert 


Oscar Chapman, Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior; Sumner Pike, for- 


The only left-winger is Keyserling, 
long an ardent and vocal advocate of 
public housing. As Sen. Robert F. 
Wagner’s secretary, he helped write 
the prewar public housing legislation; 
he is now general counsel for Hous- 
ing Expediter Wilson Wyatt. 

e Symbolic Issue—The Employment 
Act, and the establishment of the 
council, which were inspired by the 
fear of an immediate postwar depres- 
sion, will attain importance, if ever, 
when a depression does impend. 


the board became a symbolic issue 


Truman’s first inclination was to- 


Nathan, and Isador Lubin (BW — 
Mar.16’46,p5). That was slapped 
down by congressional and Adminis- 
tration conservatives. The next idea 
was to make Budget Director Harold 
Smith a neutral chairman, and give 
Henry Wallace the naming of one 
member and John W. Snyder of an- 
other. This blew up when Smith 
took the tax-free $25,000 World 
Bank job. Jockeying continued. Oth- 
ers who were in and out include 


mer member of the Securities & Ex- 
change Commission; and Winfield 
Riefler, Princeton economist. 

e New Braintrust?—The  council’s 
job will be as important as the three 
men who survived the crossfire from 
left and right choose to make it. The 
council would be the Administra- 
tion’s economic braintrust. At worst, 
look for a lot of statistics. 
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STYLE RRSO 
The tougher the job the more need for 
WILLSON RRSO heavy duty goggles. 
Heat treated Super-Tough* lenses in dur- 
able plastic eye cups afford front and side 
protection from chipping, riveting, cast- 


ing, etc. 


Even on hot jobs, wearers find lens fogging 
negligible. Dual ventilation gives through 
draft by means of a perforated sideshield, 
and over the lens surface through a slotted 
retaining ring. 


Unusual comfort because eye cups are 
molded to fit facial contours. Nose bridge 
adjustable for correct spacing between eye 
cups. Headband adjustable for snug fit 
without pressure. 


For help on your eye-protection 
problems, get in touch with your 
Willson Distributor or write direct 
for information. #1. M. REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


GOGGLES + RESPIRATORS + GAS MASKS + HELMETS 


WIiciSON 


PRODUCTS INCORPORATED 


Established 18 


203 WASHINGTON STREET + READING, PENNA. 
8 


condition that engineering data be sup- 
plied in 90 days. That period has been 
cut to 30 days. 

To date the commission has issued 
514 FM licenses, construction permits, 
conditional grants, and engineering ap- 
provals. Only 57 stations are in opera- 
tion or about to go on the air. 


THE COVER 


Missouri may write the nation’s laws, 
but North Carolina this week cinched 
its grip on the nation’s purse-strings 
when James E. Webb became Budget 
Director, completing a tarheel quad- 
rumvirate that dominates federal fiscal 
affairs. 

Webb is a protege of former Gov- 
ernor O. Max Gardner who, as Under- 
secretary of the Treasury, does most of 
Secretary Snyder’s fiscal planning. On 
Capitol Hill, Rep. Robert L. Doughton 
of North Carolina is chairman of the 
Ways & Means Committee, which 
originates all tax legislation. And 
Comptroller General Lindsay Warren, 
another North Carolinian, gets the 
final look at all federal expenditures. 

The four-way coincidence is more 
than a geographical curiosity. ‘The men 
are close personal friends. 

Gov. Gardner proposed Webb for 
the budget post in response to President 
Truman's desire to name a businessman 
to the job—but a businessman with 
some experience of government. Webb 
served his political apprenticeship in 
the early thirties as secretary to the late 
Rep. E. W. Pou, chairman of the 
House Rules Committee, and then as a 
law partner to Gov. Gardner. 

Webb’s business career has been with 
the Sperry Gyroscope Co., which he 
joined in 1936 as industrial relations di- 
rector. He later became vice-president 
and treasurer, and was with Sperry until 
last March, except for war service as a 
major in the Marines. Four months ago, 
he left Sperry to become Gardner’s 
assistant in the Treasury. 

Just turning forty, Webb steps into 
one of the least conspicuous and most 
powerful jobs in Washington. Formal 
duty of the Budget Bureau is to receive 
the money requests of the executive 
departments, adjust them up or down 
to conform to “the policy of the Presi- 
dent,” and consolidate them, along 
with “Treasury income estimates, into 
the annual budget which is submitted 
to Congress. In addition, the bureau 
has evolved rather naturally into a gen- 
eral monitor and overseer of the whole 
vast administrative machinery of the 
government. 


The Pictures——Harris & Ewing—Cover, 17, 
98; Press Assn.—7, 15, 55, 86, 97; American 
Banker—65; McGraw-Hill—74. 


From your final inspection to the ulti- 
mate user, Desiccite* guards your finish- 
ed products from the effects of moisture. 
Economical and efficient, Desiccite, the 
modern drying agent, removes moisture 
from the inside of your shipping or stor- 
age containers and prevents corrosion 
and rust caused by moisture. Filtrol 
engineers will be glad to consult with 
you on the protection of your product 
against the deteriorating effects of 
moisture. Write for full information. 


Dry Pack with 


DESICCITE 


aK Produc 


FILTROL CORPORATION 


Ge 1 Offices: 634 S. Spring St., Los Angeles 14, Calif. 
Plantes Vernon, California, and Jackson, Mississippi 
WORLD’S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF DESICCANTS 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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Uncertainty over ceiling prices, now plaguing most businessmen, will 
not be cleared up for some time. 


OPA will act, as required by the new law, within the 60 days after 
applications for price adjustments are made. But it will take full advantage 
of the fact that the burden of proof is on the applicant. 

The industry seeking price relief will be required to furnish all sup- 
porting data under OPA’s present strategy (page 15). That takes time. 

The price agency counts on this to prolong its last stand (page 104). 

* 
Another period of finished-goods holdups already has started. 


Manufacturers who have been receiving subsidies are waiting to see 
whether these payments will be resumed in full or in part. Many canneries, 
for example, are in this predicament. 

Companies that process items which are freed from price control at 
least until Aug. 20 can’t quote firm prices beyond that date. 

Maine sardine packers, rolled back to June 30 ceilings, withdrew all 
offerings early this week. 


: e 
If you ship on a price-to-be-arranged-later basis, it’s just about as 
though you stored the stuff in the first place. 


Nobody likes to do business on such “open” or “adjustable” prices. 

Even so, a wholesaler can buy that way. But if he resells to the retailer 
at open prices, either the goods have to go into the back room or the store 
must sell over ceilings to protect itself. 


The store’s customers don’t buy today at tomorrow’s prices. Big stores 
will sell out of stocks on hand but many little ones will black market. 


a 
About 60% of all capital goods now are free of ceilings by Washington 
estimate, but even these manufacturers aren’t out of the woods. 


They contract now for products which, in many cases, won’t be delivered 
for many months. Unless they have all the materials and parts on hand, 
they can’t tell what they will have to pay for them. 

Their suppliers will be flocking to OPA for cost-price adjustments under 
the Barkley amendment. Nobody can guess now what these price changes 
will mean to the manufacturer of the finished product. 

* 
Price increases on many, if not most, steel products are inevitable after 


a round of OPA hearings. 


This is true even without a rise in raw material costs—and pig iron 
already has been advanced $2 a ton by OPA while scrap prices probably will 
have to go up if the desperately short supply is to be corrected. 

Here again is a cost-of-production problem that runs all through the 
metalworking industry. ; 

Manufacturers, to help beat inflation, will want to keep prices down. 
Yet they need a cushion pricewise if they can’t foretell their costs. 

® 


Restoration of subsidies on nonferrous metals won‘t get production. 


Mine operators have been becoming increasingly rebellious over this 
substitute for representative market price. Lagging output, therefore, isn’t 
going to be spurred by its resumption. 

The rollbacks of lead and zinc from the 1%4¢-a-lb. advances put 
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into effect after June 30 aren’t going to improve snappish tempers. One 
argument sure to come up is that mines can’t compete with price-free 
industries for labor in the tightening manpower pool. 
be 

Delay in acting on flour prices threatened at midweek to shut mills. 

Ceilings had not been lifted on flour, bread, and many cereal products. 
There were rumors that OPA would try to hold these products while fighting 
to get grains back under ceilings after Aug. 21. 


This tug of war baffled trade observers in view of OPA’s rule of thumb 
that products more than 20% made up of the foods freed from price control 
would also be free. 

. 

Government action probably will assure wheat prices at ceilings or 
above during recontrol arguments before the new Decontrol Board. 

The Commodity Credit Corp. is bidding the ceiling price (plus certain 
handling charges amounting to about 3¢) for up to 250,000,000 bu. This is 
our relief commitment for the 1946-47 crop year. 

CCC might, of course, stop bidding if prices tended to run away. After 
all, the Dept. of Agriculture would prefer not to see grains recontrolled 
(while OPA might like to see prices rise and frighten the board). 


Restrictions on use of wheat for flour probably won’t come off until 
the wheat ceiling question is settled. 

By that time we shall know for sure whether we actually have the 
biggest harvest in history. If we have, there won't be much excuse for limit- 
ing the amount used for food in this country (BW—Jul.27’46,p10). 


World wheat crops for the current season should come close to prewar 
average. However, there aren’t any backlogs of old-wheat carryover. 
Besides that, the rice-eating countries still will be on starvation diets. 


Indeed, if Washington wants to feed the millions of Asia, wheat is still 
short (and must be recontrolled under terms of the OPA bill). 


” 
With prospects of a potato crop higher even than last year’s, food 
experts should begin now to think about exporting some spuds in place of 


wheat to provide the starch in scanty foreign diets. 


Last winter we prevented a market glut by giving the surplus to farmers 

who agreed to feed the potatoes to their cattle. 
e 

Flour millers will get at least one small break this month. They will 
grind a larger portion of our wheat exports than heretofore. 

Of some 19,000,000 bu. of wheat scheduled for export during August, 
about 40% is supposed to go abroad as flour. The ratio for July was 29%, 
that for June only 26%. 

This could help make up for the restriction on milling for home use. 

a 


The comforting fact, which may fall from sight in all the price confusion, 


is that production of scarce goods is soaring. 
Business Week’s Index has crossed. 183 (the 1941 average was 162.2). 
Auto and truck output is nudging up toward a 4,500,000-a-year rate. 


Carloadings are above anything in the war years, close to the post-1930 
top in October, 1941, with the seasonal peak still ahead of us. 


Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the August 3, 1946, Issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. ¥. 


NO CONSERVATION... NO HUNTING 


—SJ 
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Contributing To Your 
Protection, Comfort 
and Well-Being 


Every true sportsman realizes that there 
must be give as well as take in hunting. 
Thanks to fine cooperation from many 
sources, conservation now promises to keep 
alive America’s traditional hunting heri- 
tage for many years to come. 


What our friends of forest, field and 
stream need mostly—cover, food and water 
—is being made available today in greater 
abundance. Moreover, farmers everywhere 
have benefited, because lessons learned in 
providing food, shelter and protection for 
wildlife produce new and easier methods 
of soil conservation. Hedgerows stop soil 
erosion from wind and also provide nesting 
places for wildfowl. Contour plowing and 
drainage control bring bigger crops to 
agriculture and also provide beautiful 
ponds and streams teeming with bass, 


trout and bluegills. In great northern 
areas, flood and drought control help ducks 
and geese breed with more safety from 
birds and beasts of prey. Thus America can 
enjoy millions of pounds of game each 
year, carefully harvested from the surplus, 
with sufficient breeding stock for the future. 


Conservation long has been a policy of 
Winchester and its companion Olin In- 
dustry, the Western Cartridge Company. 
Both are as proud of the support they have 
given private, state and federal conserva- 
tion agencies as they are proud of having 
provided the finest of guns and ammunition 
for generations of American outdoorsmen. 


Bettering the American way of life is 
the aim of all divisions of Olin Industries. 


Ourn Inpustries, INc., East Alton, Illinois 


Products of Divisions, Subsidiaries, Affiliates 


WINCHESTER ARMS, AMMUNITION, FLASHLIGHTS, BATTERIES, ROLLER SKATES * BOND FLASHLIGHTS, BATTERIES * WESTERN 

AMMUNITION, TARGETS, TRAPS * WESTERN BRASS, BRONZE, PHOSPHOR BRONZE, NICKEL SILVER, COPPER, HEAT EXCHANGERS * 

EQUITABLE, COLUMBIA, LIBERTY AND WESTERN COMMERCIAL EXPLOSIVES, BLASTING CAPS, BLACK POWDER, RAILWAY FUSEES 
AND TORPEDOES, 


April Showers 


Let the Coal-Devils Loose! 


FIRST IN 


ALUMINUM 


Coal has a devil in it, to the railroad maintenance man. 
And all it takes is a heavy dew to bring it out. Its name 
is sulfur, and moisture combines with it to form acid. 
Result: severe corrosion, unless the inspector scrawls 
“Bad Order” on the coal car’s side plates, takes it out of 
vital service frequently for repairs or repainting. That, 
of course, holds up your coal. 

But the devil has met his match: those shining new 
coal cars of Alcoa Aluminum you'll see rolling from the 
mines keep on rolling! Sulfurous acid doesn’t faze them. 

Lighter in weight? Sure ... thus permitting more 
payload. But to the man who figures freight costs, and 
freight deliveries, it’s that steady, musical clackety-clack 
over the rail joints, night and day, month after month 
without intermission, that counts most. 

In the biggest brute of a locomotive or the daintiest 
diner, Alcoa Aluminum is contributing a lot to the rail- 
roads’ fast-accelerating program of public service. Consult 
our nearest sales office, or write ALUMINUM COMPANY 
or America, 2104 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 19, Penna. 


FIGURES OF THE WEEK 


§ Latest Preceding Month Year 1941 
Week Week Ago Ago Average 


THE INDEX (see chart below). *183.3 +181.5 175.8 214.0 162.2 


PRODUCTION 
Steel ingot operations (% of capacity) 89.6 89.3 87.2 90.8 97.3 
Production of automobiles and trucks 86,980 +80,985 66,913 16,105 98,236 
Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands)... . $21,503 $23,712 $22,582 $9,021 $19,433 
Electric power output (million kilowatt-hours) 4,352 4,293 4,133 4,435 3,130 
I I I iso no cke ca cnc denenadeewesnveceten es 4,926 4,937 4,957 4,930 3,842 
Bituminous coal (daily average, 1,000 tons) 2,058 $2,125 1,987 1,903 1,685 


TRADE 
Miscellaneous and L.C.L. carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars) 84 82 83 83 
All other carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars) 70 67 60 64 
Money in circulation (Wednesday series, millions) $28,187 $28,241 $28,135 $26,926 
Department store sales (change from same week of preceding year) +27% +t4+26% +435% +4+414% 
Business failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number) 13 25 14 22 


PRICES (Average for the week) 
Spot commodity index (Moody’s, Dec. 31, 1931100) 346.4 345.2 299.6 254.7 198.1 
Industrial raw materials (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939=100)... 212.2 214.3 180.3 166.5 138.5 
Domestic farm products (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939=100)... 306.1 312.8 267.1 226.7 146.6 
Finished steel composite (Steel, ton) $64.45 $64.45 $64.45 $58.27 $56.73 
+Scrap steel composite (Iron Age, ton) $19.17 $19.17 $19.17 $19.17 $19.48 
+Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, Ib.)............... 6.0 c cece eee eee 14.375¢ 14.375¢ 14.375¢ 12.000¢ 12.022¢ 
Wheat (Kansas City, bu.) $1.93 $1.99 $1.87 $1.59 $0.99 
}Sugar (raw, delivered New York, Ib.).. RO EE ete ee 4.20¢ 4.20¢ 4.20¢ 3.75¢ 3.38¢ 
Cotton (middling, ten designated machete, Ib... Sai ech bere teeta Oct gaat rhe acto Oo 32.63¢ 35.34¢ 31.07¢ 22.53¢ 13.94¢ 
nat en aden nh ees cccescnctscesesacesense ens $1.440 $1.448 $1.382 $1.330 $1.281 
tRubber (ribbed smoked sheets, New York, Ib.).................02. cee ceee 22.50¢ 22.50¢  22.50¢ 22.50¢ 22.16¢ 


FINANCE 
90 stocks, price index (Standard & Poor’s Corp.)................6 20 ee eee . r 146.7 F 78.0 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (30 Baa issues, Moody's) d i 3.03% . 4.33% 
High grade corporate bond yield (30 Aaa issues, Moody's) : z 2.49% , 2.77% 
Call loans renewal rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average) ‘ ‘ 1.00% ‘ 1.00% 
Prime commercial paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate) 4% 1-3% 


BANKING (Millions of dollars) 
Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks 39,522 23,876 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks q 61,748 4 28,191 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks 7,529 6,296 
Securities loans, reporting member banks 4,132 940 
U. S. gov’t and gov’t guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks... . 43,437 14,085 
Other securities held, reporting member banks 3,394 3.710 
Excess reserves, all member banks (Wednesday series) 711 5,290 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding (Wednesday series) 24,229 23,895 23,986 2,265 


* Preliminary, week ended July 27th. + Ceiling fixed by government. + Revised. 8 Date for "Latest Week’’ on each series on request. 
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How to put the HEAT 
on plant production 


Use G-E Infra-red ’ 


Heat Lamps 


ARE YOU SATISFIED with the efficiency 
of heating, drying, curing or baking 
operations in your plant? Don’t be 
—until you consider these six im- 
portant advantages you can gain by 


installing infra-red ovens equipped . 


with G-E Industrial Heat Lamps. 


4. LOW FIRST COST — Equipment is 
sin.ple and easy to install. 


2. FLEXIBILITY — Infra-red ovens are 
compact, movable, readily adapt- 
ed to a wide variety of produc- 
tion line operations. They utilize 
factory space to best advantage. 


3. INSTANT HEATING — Radiant energy 
from G-E Industrial Heat Lamps 
creates heat on contact with 
work. No “warm-up” period 
needed. Can be turned on and 
off as required. 


4. FASTER PRODUCTION — Properly en- 
gineered applications reduce 
processing time. 


5. LOW MAINTENANCE COST—Minimum 
inspection and repair. 


6. COMFORTABLE WORKING CONDITIONS 
—No excessive heat around ovens. 


G-E LAMPS 


“ao 


GENERAL { ELECTRIC 


CONSULT an infra-red oven 
manufacturer to assure best results 
with G-E Industrial Heat Lamps. 
Proper oven design is important to 
successful operation. 


Or NEW! G-30 Indus- 

<> trial Heat Lamps in 

. 250 and 375-watt sizes, 

with mechanical bases 

and 5” light center lengths. Suit- 

able for all types of infra-red open 
reflector installations. 


FOR FURTHER INFOR- 
MATION on G-E Industrial Heat 


Lamps and how they can improve 
your competitive position by step- 
ping up production and lowering 
costs, write to General Electric 
Lamp Dept., Div. 166 BW-8, Nela 
Park, Cleveland 12, Ohio. 
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OPA Is Finding a Few Teeth 


Though its self-liquidating mission is evident, scrutiny of 
new law reveals several ways by: which industries. can be made to 
feel its authority. Anderson holds key to what happens tolivingcosts. 


OPA isn’t licked yet in Washington’s 
view. The gloom and confusion which 
preceded President Truman’s reluctant 
approval of the price contro] extension 
law has been dispelled by a growing 
confidence among the lawyers and eco- 
nomists that, in their hands, the hastily 
written and frequently ambiguous meas- 
ure can still be molded into a fairly ef- 
fective instrument. 

Indications are that industry won’t 

get the quick price boosts it had hoped 
for. Under the new law, OPA can’t 
be stampeded. Nevertheless, OPA itself 
recognizes that its time is running out, 
that its job is progressive liquidation of 
controls between now and June 30, 
1947, when its death sentence, written 
into the law, becomes effective. 
e Must Show Cause—As written, the 
law requires an industry to show cause 
why its prices should be increased or 
its products decontrolled, and OPA is 
going ‘to demand full satisfaction ac- 
cording to its own interpretation of the 
law. The Barkley formulas for industrial 
pricing appear to offer considerable 
latitude to industry, but they can be 
construed several ways. 

Already, the price agency has taken 
a tough line on the rollback to June 
30 ceiling levels, making only the small- 
est concession to resellers who bought 


at high prices during the price control 
hiatus. Resellers’ ceilings are based on 
the June 30 prices to them, regardless 
of what they actually paid, except that 
they may use any higher price which 
OPA grants by Aug. 15. 

e Was It Delivered?—For transactions 
made in the 24 days between the old 
and new laws the controlling factor is 
physical delivery of goods. If delivery 
was made during that period, any price 
is legal, but deliveries made now must 
be billed at the legal ceiling, even 
though contracted for during July at a 
higher price. 

This tough policy already is getting 
OPA into political trouble, and OPA 
probably will back away from it. Ap- 
parently conference committee promises 
were made to congressmen that some 
consideration would be given to deal- 
ers stuck with high-priced goods. 

In general, all prices go back to their 
June 30 ceilings, if any—always except- 
ing the 60% or so of foods exempted 
until Aug. 20 (BW —Jul.27’46,p17) and 
tobacco and petroleum, which are spe- 
cial cases. Many prices are being boosted 
almost immediately by ceiling increase 
and suspension orders which were in the 
works under the old law. 

e Cotton Textiles—A 14% to 18% in- 
crease in cotton textiles is due shortly 


= 


in line with a special clause in the law 
requiring that textile prices reflect 
either the market or parity price of cot- 
ton and wool, whichever is higher. 
Most woolen goods already meet this 
requirement, 

Industries counting on a price in- 
crease under the Barkley formulas will 
be aghast at what OPA has in store 
for them. Because the price agency is 
compelled to act within 60 days after 
an application is filed, it will demand 
that applicants themselves compile com- 
plete data in support of their case. 
OPA is now sweating over preparation 
of a procedural regulation which even 
the OPA economists characterize as 
vastly complicated, to which all ap- 
plicants for price increases must con- 
form. 

e Hurdles—There are at least two major 
hurdles. 

Products whose output can’t be in- 
creased, at least not without cutting 
into something else, are entitled to no 
more than current cost plus “reason- 
able profit.” OPA lawyers think that 
this formula is applicable to almost any 
product whose output is limited by 
material supply. Industries may well 
find themselves back in the rat race of 
trying to prove that a proposed price 
increase will actually increase produc- 
tion. 

Industries which surmount that hur- 
dle face another. The law entitled them 
to either: (1) the industry-wide 1940 
average price of a product plus the in- 
dustry-wide average cost increases since 
then, or (2) industry-wide average cost 
of a product plus the industry-wide 
average profit on the product in 1940, 


Roy L. Thompson 


Daniel W. Bell 


George H. Mead 


A farm banker, a professional government administrator, and a private businessman with a public conscience make 
up the triumvirate responsible for returning the country to a free price economy inside of a year. 


whichever is lower. ‘The mere computa- 
tion of these averages is enough to give 
accountants nightmares. 
e Another Problem—Moreover, the law 
makes no distinction between different 
price classes of the same product. Con- 
sequently, in cases where the 1946 line 
is concentrated at the high end, the 
1946 profit level may already exceed 
the 1940 profit averaged over produc- 
tion which was heavier on the low end. 
The new law failed to provide any 
remedy for manufacturers who consider 
themselves debarred by current ceilings 
from production in the low -price end 
of their lines. 
Industries have 


no recourse from 


OPA decisions on price issues. They do 
have an appeal when it comes to com- 
plete removal of ceilings. If OPA turns 
them down on this, they can go to 


the new three-man Decontrol Board. 
e What the Law Says—Both OPA and 
the board are directed by the law to re- 
move -price ceilings from any product 
“whenever the supply thereof exceeds 
or is in approximate balance with the 
demand therefor (including appropriate 
inventory requirements).” 

Not the least of the Decontral 
Board’s problems will be to figure out 
what this means. 

e Not Crusaders—The three men se- 
lected by the President to carry the final 
responsibility for tapering off price con- 
trol are not crusaders. Neither are they 
men inclined to give inflation its head. 

Daniel Bell, former undersecretary 
of the Treasury, can be expected to 
back the Administration’s effort to keep 
prices “generally stable.” 

George H. Mead, Dayton paper man- 


ufacturer, and member of the Office of 
War Mobilization & Reconversion ad- 
visory board, is a liberal businessman. 
He was an industry member of the old 
National War Labor Board, but many 
industrialists considered him too pro- 
labor to be representative of industry. 
Chairman of the board is Roy L. 
Thompson, president of the Federal 
Land Bank of New Orleans and a for- 
mer professor of economics at Louisiana 
University. 
e Foods and Feeds—Before any indus- 
trial decontrol issue reaches the board, 
the law itself requires it to decide 
whether the price of food should be 
controlled. The major foods and feeds 
(except grain food products) are exempt 
from price control until Aug. 20. After 
that the board is to recontrol them if 
it thinks the price has risen unreason- 


It was obvious to everyone in the 
interim between OPA’s that prices 
were going up. The important ques- 
tions of how much and how fast 
were much more difficult to answer. 
Price indexes are always late in 
appearing and there are always areas 
of disagreement between various in- 
dexes (BW-—Jul.27'46,p18). But 
there were plenty of dollars-and-cents 
prices available for analysis. 

The most marked upsurges took 

place on the commoditics markets. 
Wheat, corn, and other grains all 
shot up sharply immediately follow- 
ing the lifting of ceilings. Whether 
the threat of future ceilings had any- 
thing to do with it or not, by Mon- 
day of this week, cash corn and 
wheat, while considerably above the 
old ceiling levels, were not as high 
as they had been. 
e In the Meat Marts—On the same 
day, however, best-grade cattle (page 
17) were selling at their highest 
prices in history at both Chicago and 
Kansas City. And hogs at Chicago 
were at their highest price since 
1919. The packers were buying all 
they could get and immediately 
processing it. 

Nobody wanted to be caught with 
heavy inventories, since there was an 
implicit threat of a rollback in Ad- 
ministrator Porter’s testimony before 
the House Appropriations Commit- 
tee that he expected to recontrol 
meat and foods after Aug. 20. Thus, 
there was more fresh ham and less 
smoked. 

e Where It Was Noticed—These in- 
creases in meat, foods, and dairy 
products were the ones most noticed 
by housewives throughout the nation. 


Food purchases could not be deferred 
in the expectation of a return of 
OPA. In meat, the price increases 
over the official ceilings during the 
period between laws are far less im- 
pressive when it is recalled how much 
of the business had been conducted 
in the black market. 

Walter Reuther boasted that the 

meat strike organized by United 
Auto Workers’ loc: ils in Detroit had 
driven some meat prices down as 
much as 20¢ a pound. Other ob- 
servers were less sanguine, and there 
was disagreement over how much 
union abstinence had had to do with 
the Detroit prices. 
e Another Story—Butter was another 
story. Consumers just weren't having 
it—not at the prices offered. In New 
York and in Portland, Ore., in De- 
troit, and in St. Petersburg, Fla., the 
price came down. Grocers complained 
that housewives who had uncom- 
plainingly paid $1 for black market 
butter wouldn’t pay over 75¢. And 
the creameries, in turn, were con- 
fronted. by the fact that their prod- 
uct wasn’t moving. 

That sugar will be going up, too, 
seems foreordained, since the price 
to be paid by the U. S. for Cuban 
sugar has been tied to the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics Cost-of-Living Index. 

Trading on the New York Cocoa 
Exchange was suspended again for 
the first two days of this week while 
the industry pressed for complete 
decontrol. 

e Shirts and Shorts—This week’s rais- 
ing of the OPA ceiling by 11% on 
men’s shirts, shorts, and pajamas 
followed a hectic period in he fluc- 
tuations of the price of cotton. The 


What's Happening to Prices—a Weekly Closeup 


price rose rapidly to 36¢ a Ib. on July 
19. It then fell off slightly, but the 
OPA bill implicitly prohibits the 
placing of a ceiling on raw cotton. In 
response to wide trading in the 
futures’ market, the exchange in- 
creased the allowable daily up or 
down from 100 to 200 points—in 
effect from 1¢ to 2¢ a Ib. 

An agreement to base August OPA 
ceilings on an average raw cotton 
price of 32.78¢ a Ib. means an aver- 
age increase of 16% in cotton textile 
prices, perhaps 6% on cotton cloth- 
ing. 

The increases of up to 10% an- 

nounced by several of the major shoe 
companies ‘during the interim period, 
and the subsequent rise in OPA ceil- 
ings, followed closely on the chaotic 
conditions in the world markets of 
hides and skins. 
e Under Control Again—After dis- 
solution of the international control 
committee, prices of hides and skins 
skyrocketed. Hides in this country 
were 26¢ a Ib. on July 15 but are 
now back to the OPA ceiling of 
15.5¢. With tanners dependent on 
world markets for more than half 
their supplies, trade in local markets 
was practically at a standstill while 
the industry waited for the OPA to 
do something. 

Increases of 1¢ a gallon on gasoline 
were announced in New York and 
Ohio, with the new price (page 22) 
sure to spread all over the country. 
In New York and Philadelphia, cig- 
arettes went up l¢a pack. 

Despite the abundant evidences of 
an over-all uptrend in prices, the 
stock market continued to be unre- 
sponsive early in the week. 
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RECONSTRUCTION KEY 


With the appointment of M. S. 
Szymcezak (above) as U.S. director in 
charge of the rehabilitation of Ger- 
man economy, a major problem 
moves into the second phase: to get 
the machinery running. First step 
was that of setting up German pro- 
duction goals (BW—Apr.6'46,p109). 
Szymczak, who will work with repre- 
sentatives of the other Big Four na- 
tions, has been a member of the Ied- 
eral Reserve Board since 1936; an 
international finance expert he repre- 
sented the board on Bretton Woods 
and British loan talks. In 1944, he 
helped plan Belgium’s rehabilitation 
for Foreign Economic Administration. 


ably, they are in short supply, and a 
price regulation can be enforced. 
Control or decontrol of other agri- 
cultural commodities rests, in the first 
instance, with Secretary of Agriculture 
Anderson. On Sept. 1 he will issue a 
list of agricultural products which he 
deems “in short supply.” 
e How It Works—Anything not on his 
list is thereby decontrolled. Anything 
that Anderson fails to decontrol can 
be decontrolled by the board, on ap- 
peal. Anderson also can direct specific 
increases in agricultural prices if he 
thinks it necessary to increase output. 
In the past, Anderson has exhibited 
no love for price control. That’s why 
congressmen threw so much authority 
to him in the law. Anderson’s attitude 
now will ‘largely determine whether 
price control will have much restraining 
effect on the cost of living. OPA’s best 
hope is that Trunfan, in line with his 
vigorous messages to Congress, will bear 
down on Anderson, 
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Meat to Spare 


Cattle move to market in 
volume as big packers win out 
in price competition. Decontrol 
Board holds key after Aug. 21. 


The. black market in meat is gone, 
at least until Aug. 21—and it returns 
then only if the Decontrol Board wills 
it. 

Last week a Chicago beef expert was 

offering to bet that we shall have a 
price support program on cattle before 
we again have ceilings. Significantly, he 
was finding no takers. 
e Big Packers Win—Mecat prices soared 
for a few days after June 30. Retailers 
and restaurant buyers at first feared to 
cut loose from their black market sup- 
plicrs, who boosted prices. 

Legitimate packers, eager to regain 
prewar customers, continued offering 
plenty of meat at lower prices, finally 
won. Now-the former black marketers 
argue, “You'd better stay with us. After 
Aug. 21, you'll wish you had.” 

Consumer resistance is steadily fore- 

ing prices down. Packers scoff at the 
union-organized buyers strikes, but ad- 
mit that meat is cheaper today in De- 
troit than in most cities. 
e Racketeers Lose Millions—Contrary 
to common belief, the big packers pre- 
fer prices low enough to keep inefficient 
competition out of their hair. This 
proved out again last week. Racketeers, 
unaccustomed to unshackled and eff- 
cient competition, took terrific beatings 
from packers in eastern cities. Chains 
in New York bought millions of pounds 
of beef from former black marketers, 
who had to sell it or smell it. For good 
quality carcasses they paid 32¢ to 34¢ 
per Ib., against pre-July 1 black market 
50¢ to 60¢, and packers’ current 38¢ 
to 40¢. 

Now the market is all cleaned up, 
and so are many Johnny-come-latelies. 
They lost $10,000,000 in New York. 
eHow Prices Range—Utility grade, 
20%: of all beef at this season, is 20¢; 
OPA ceiling was 164¢; federal subsidy 
previously paid, 24¢. There has thus 
been a real price increase on this grade 
of only 1¢, or 5%. 

Biggest increases have come in top 
grades of beef, but even these have 
moderated latterly. Choice carcass beef 
that was 55¢ at New York July 1 was 
down to 40¢ on July 26. OPA held 
the price spread between choice (No. 1) 
and utility. (No. 4) grades at about 5¢ 
per Ib., dressed, Chicago. Three weeks 
of a free economy pushed this spread 
to 20¢. 

Prime steers made the headlines as 
they climbed to $27 last Monday from 
the OPA overriding ceiling of $18. But 


this grade currently comprises only 5% 
to 10% of the total beef, and few house- 
wives have ever touched a piece of it. 
Pork prices are up. Before OPA, they 
always were at this season of light re- 
ceipts—and 1946 hog slaughter will 
drop 5% to 10% from last year. Big 
kills in early July have now brought 
more fresh and cured pork to the 
butcher shops. 
e Big Gain in Slaughter—No one ever 
will know how much meat was produced 
this spring with black marketers in the 
saddle and legitimate packers on the 
tun. Probably it totaled for U. S. con- 
sumers, after deducting exports, not 
more than 24 Ib. per capita per week. 
Livestock slaughter by established 
packers more than doubled each week 
after OPA temporarily expired. Taking 
as 100% the week ended June 29, Swift 
& Co.’s cattle kill in the three follow- 
ing weeks was 124%, 626%, and 
1,201%. Yet this was proportionately 
no greater than the increases of most 


MORE THAN A BLUEPRINT 


One Jack & Heintz postwar product 
that is actually on test is a midget 
refrigeration compressor (right), one- 
third the weight and size of ‘conven- 
tional sealed units. According to the 
company, test installations of both 4 
and \;-hp. capacities are operating in 
the Cleveland area, in 9- and 7-cu. ft. 
refrigerators, respectively. Full-scale 
production is not expected until late 
fall. Marketing plans have not been 
formally announced. But in the opin- 
ion of general sales manager Wallace 
Sargis, the company will not go into 
the consumer field, since it prefers to 
to sell the new compressor unit to 
established refrigerator and air-con- 
ditioning equipment builders. 
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The big job of rushing grain to 

Europe has been speeded by cutting 
corners in handling cargo, by devel- 
oping new labor-saving machinery, 
and by piling up more hours of over- 
time on the dock. 
e Bagged on the Deck—Typical of 
the record-breaking achievements is 
last week’s feat of loading 320,619 
bu. of wheat aboard a Liberty ship 
in 18 hours at the Reading Co.'s 
Port Richmond grain elevator at 
Philadelphia. Ships like the William 
W. Seaton had been carrying only 
300,000 bu., and the loading time 
had been cut gradually to 24 hours, 
as compared with the prewar sched- 
ule of three to five days. 

When the time fell to slightly un- 
der 20 hours recently, the stevedor- 
ing firm of B. H. Sobelman & Co. 
decided to try for a new record. 
When the Seaton docked on July 15 


Short Cuts Speed Grain to Europe 


Sobelman workers were ready with 
a special machine which bags the 
grain right on the deck. Formerly 
the grain was bagged on the dock, 
then brought aboard in cargo slings. 
e Dumped Automatically—A total of 
302,619 bu., or 8,106 tons, went into 
the lower holds in bulk by means of 
a conveyor chute. The wheat was 
dumped automatically from rail cars 
through use of a special cradle which 
tilts the individual car, allowing the 
grain to fall into the conveyor. 

The bulk wheat in the ship was 
topped off with 18,000 bu., or 482 
tons, in bags. The bagged wheat fills 
the upper holds and the area im- 
mediately under the hatches of lower 
holds. The sacked grain had the 
effect of giving stability to the cargo, 
its compressed weight pressing down 
to fill any air pockets in the loose 
grain. 


packers. They were able to expand so 
rapidly because they had kept their 
knife men by stretching out the work 
all sprin 

In oak of the weeks ended July 20 
and July 27, almost 600,000,000 Ib. 
of dressed meat were produced. This 
was 44 lb. per capita for the week. 

As against prewar 126 Ib. per capita 
annual consumption, last week’s 
slaughter would provide 221 lb. Ameri- 
cans have eaten no such tonnage for 
decades. Packers’ marketing experts 
doubt such consumption can continue. 
@ Grass Cattle Moving—Much of the 
increase consists of livestock held back 
prior to July 1. Since then, the flow 
has been swollen with scrub stock and 
half-fat hogs and cattle, as farmers 
culled on soaring prices. 

But also, this is the season when 

grass cattle begin moving in volume, 
some of them of excellent quality. 
There will be fewer grain-fed animals 
coming to market, but enough grassers 
so that a very heavy slaughter is prob- 
able. 
e Shortage Next Fall?—Current long- 
range worry of the packers is that OPA 
may once more be ruling livestock and 
meat prices in September, October, and 
November when feedlot operators buy 
their thin stuff for the next year’s prime 
beef and when hog farmers breed sows. 
If a ceiling is hanging over them then, 
it is a safe bet that farmers will be coy, 
as they have been in recent seasons. 
If they don’t buy a lot of young steers 
and heifers and breed a lot of sows, we 
shall have next year as acute a beef and 
pork shortage as we have ever experi- 
enced. 


Young Reattacks 


Alleghany Corp. head turns 
his fire on sleeping cars that 


“belong in museums.” Pullman 


Co. announces new ticket rules. 


The running fusillade between Alle- 
ghany Corp.’s Robert R. Young and 
the rest of the railroad industry moved 
into new ground this week. 

Having unburdened himself on such 
subjects as transcontinental service and 
black marketing of sleeping car space, 
Young is now firing a series of blasts at 
the general quality and condition of 
sleeping car equipment. 
¢ Pullman’s New Rules—The first ad- 
vertisements in this campaign appeared 
simultaneously with .an announcement 
by the Pullman Co. of new rules cov- 
ering refunds on unused tickets. These 
are the rule changes that Pullman said 
it had in the works when Young started 
taking the railroads over the jumps for 
allowing block sales and _ last-minute 
turnbacks (which Young said fostered 
black markets). 

Under the new Pullman rules, space 
will have to be released the day before 
departure in order to get a refund 
from the ticket agent. If it is turned 
back later than that, the ticket holder 
will have to apply to Pullman head- 
quarters to get his money back, and 
refunds will be made only if the space 
actually was resold. 

e “Rolling Tenements”—In his new ad- 
vertising campaign, Young drops the 


question of black markets in sleeping car 


space and concentrates his broadside on 
the “rolling tenements” which “belong 
in museums. 

need is self-evident for an efficient, new 
sleeping car operating company which 


can and will buy modern cars com- 


petitively in quantity and service them 
economically.” 

Other railroad men see in this a self- 
evident reflection of Young’s hope that 
the Supreme Court will reverse the 
lower court decision in the Pullman 
divestment case and approve his offer 
to take over the nation’s sleeping car 
business (BW —Mar.9’46,p7), 


New Rubber Plan 


Subsidy for synthetic is 
suggested by Batt committee. It 
would be tied to specification 
of amount used in products. 


Already on record as favoring a con- 
tinuing domestic synthetic rubber indus- 
try having a capacity of 250,000 tons 
annually (BW—Mar.23'46,p28), plus 
immediate disposal of the plants to pri- 
vate operators (BW —Jun.22’46,p18), 
the government’s Interagency Policy 
Committee on Rubber this week came 
up with a not-too-concrete proposal for 
achieving these somewhat conflicting 
goals. 

e Legislation Waits—Recognizing that 
in a wide-open competitive market, syn- 
thetic rubber might emerge second to 
natural crude, thus discouraging private 
producers, the committee headed by 
William L. Batt suggested a government 
subsidy plus establishment by federal 
edict of the minimum amount of syn- 
thetic to be included in any given 
product. Presumably details of the plan 
would be worked out by the permanent 
national rubber supervisory body which 
the Batt committee asked Congress to 


‘set up. 


The committee made no effort to 
spell out an exact program, explaining 
that the long-range nature of the prob- 
lem makes it unwise to enact legislation 
“until future circumstances demonstrate 
that synthetic rubber cannot compete 
with imported rubber.” 

Competitive research should be re- 
stored, bringing to an end existing agree- 
ments for interchange of technical in- 
formation on new discoveries, the com- 
mittee advised. At the same time, the 
government should continue its grants 
in aid to universities and other research 
agencies, and maintain its evaluation 
laboratory and a’sociated pilot plants. 

e Long-Range Problem—From another 
quarter, emphasis was given to the fact 
that this whole problem of synthetic 
rubber’s competitive position with nat- 
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He concludes that “The } 
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ural is a long-range matter. Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corp. was reported con- 
sidcring a price feduction of 14¢ to 2¢ 
a |b. in the price of synthetic to offset 
in part the recent 34¢ rise in the price 
of natural crude (BW —Jun.29’46,p20). 

Meanwhile, the tightening rubber 


supply situation (BW-—Jun.22’46,p7) 
forced the Civilian Production Admin- 
istration to restore distribution controls 
over general purpose synthetic. The 
reason: Grain must be used for food, 
can’t go into alcohol used by part of 
our synthetic industry. 


Oak Ridge —“Reconverted” 


Atomic energy center, its boom-town fever gone, sees 
itself as a permanent part of U. S. industrial scene. Projects under 
way for peacetime production. Employment stabilizes at high level. 


Oak Ridge, Tenn., today—three years 
after the first family moved into the 
government’s 59,000-acre atomic proj- 
ect reservation—is a city breaking out 
all over with signs of becoming a per- 
manent industrial community. 

‘The main streets are being curbed 

and guttered. The houses and other 
buildings are being painted—for pres- 
ervation at least as much as for es- 
thetic reasons. Administration build- 
ings, which have been little more than 
barracks of studding and siding, are 
being dressed up with interior walls and 
paint. And some executive offices are 
even getting linoleum. 
e Local Pride—More significant than 
mere physical change is the attitude of 
the people. They are talking about the 
future of Oak Ridge—and their own 
future in Oak Ridge. Not long ago they 
told neighbors they were from Pitts- 
burgh, or Memphis, or Dallas, or 
Atlanta. Now they drive southern 
highways in autos carrying, attached to 
their Tennessee license plates, futuris- 
tic plastic tags that read: “Oak Ridge 
—Atomic Capitol of the World.” 

People elsewhere in the South are 
also talking about Oak Ridge, seeing it 
as a cornerstone in the industrialization 
of their homeland. They are increas- 


ingly confident that the Oak Ridge pay- 
roll, one of the largest in the region 
and offering higher individual wages 
than the average, will stabilize at a 
level that will provide a healthy eco- 
nomic contribution for a much larger 
area than Oak Ridge itself. Roughly, 
only two out of every three workers at 
the plants live in the Atomic City. The 
others commute from a 40-mile radius 
around the reservation. 
e Toward Stability—Largely gone from 
Oak Ridge today is the boom-town ac- 
tivity which, in a matter of months, 
transformed red clay hills into a teem- 
ing city of 75,000 (BW —Oct.27’45, 
p21). Gone, also, is much of the tran- 
sient population—the army of construc- 
tion workers who literally built the 
town and its mammoth plants around 
the people who produced the bomb. 
Of the peak population, roughly 44,- 
000 are now left, enough to retain for 
the city its fifth-place rank in the state. 
The 44,000 still live’ in a “company 
town”—meaning that the Army, through 
Manhattan District, remains boss and 
that access to the area is restricted to 
those with passes. Transfer of control 
from the Army to the civilian Atomic 
Energy Commission established under 
the McMahon Act, approved by the 


House last week (page 21), is not ex- 
pected to make any important changes 
in the life of Oak Ridge’s population. 

e Facilities—The people of Oak Ridge 
live, work, and play much like people 
in any other town. They crab about the 
“awful” bus service, the difficulties of 
shopping, and the quality of the movies. 
Virtually all commercial enterprise is 
operated on a concession basis through 
Roane-Anderson Co., a subsidiary of 
Turner Construction Co. of New York 
created to act as the Army’s manage- 
ment contractor for the town. 

Receipts of movies and bowling al- 

leys provide the working funds to 
finance all other recreational and wel- 
fare activities, the number and variety 
of which would be welcomed by 
many another like-sized community. 
Oak Ridge has four recreation halls, 
two community centers, eight year- 
round playgrounds, three summer play- 
grounds, 125 supervised “tot areas,” a 
music socicty, little theater, symphony 
orchestra, and public library. 
e Youthful City—Young people abound 
in the town. There are no precise fig- 
ures, but the average age of the popula- 
tion probably runs several years less than 
that of any comparable established com- 
munity. In June, the 2,500th baby was 
born in Oak Ridge hospital, and the 
public school system has a capacity of 
more than 10,000 students. 

In addition to the “townsite,” the 
Oak Ridge reservation has three other 
major installations. ‘These are the plant 
for separating U-235 from U-238 by the 
gaseous diffusion process, operated by 
Carbide & Carbon Chemical Corp; 
the plant for separating U-235 from 
U-238 by the electromagnetic process, 
operated by Tennessee Eastman Corp., 
a subsidiary of Eastman Kodak; and the 
Clinton Laboratory, operated by Mon- 
santo Chemical Co. 

e Transit Problem—The gascous-diffu- 
sion and electromagnetic plants are 


Concrete curbs and gutters (left) on Oak Ridge’s main streets—soon to be asphalt-paved—and coats of paint for hastily 
built homes (right) signalize the development of this town from a giant war mushroom to a sturdy peace perennial. 
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primarily production factories for the 
payload material of bombs. Clinton 
Laboratory is the research and develop- 
ment center, the focal point for the two 
big nonbomb projects started by Man- 
hattan District since the war’s end: the 
world’s first atomic-fueled power plant, 
and the production of radioactive iso- 
topes for research in chemistry, physics, 
metallurgy, biology, and other fields. 

All of the plants are at least ten miles 

from the townsite and several miles 
from each other. ‘This geographical lay- 
out points up the problem of American 
Industrial Transit Co., the Oak Ridge 
bus operator which is the butt of the 
populace. A.I.T., a Tennessee firm 
most of whose 14 partners are South- 
eastern Greyhound officials, operates 
about 210 buses daily. In May, 1946, 
A.1L.T. operated 53,092 round trips, 
carrying roughly 1,500,000 passengers 
an average of about ten miles each. 
The government subsidizes the losses, 
which have been cut from $600,000 a 
month in 1945 to $202,000 for May, 
1946. 
e TVA Power—Atomic fission is a tre- 
mendous power user. While exact fig- 
ures for Oak Ridge have not been re- 
leased, it may be reported that TVA 
supplies all the energy for the project 
except that generated by the 240,000- 
kw. steam power station which is part 
of the gaseous diffusion works. Esti- 
mates of TVA’s contribution range 
from 60% to 80% of total consump- 
tion. 

Employment records on July 1, 1946, 
showed a total Oak Ridge project pay- 
roll of 32,971, which is considerably 
less than wartime peak. But this is no 


City of Safe Drivers 


Makers of the most destructive 
weapon ever known, the people 
of Oak Ridge, Tenn., live more 
safely on their streets than any 
community of comparable size in 
the nation. 

With more than 300 miles of 
streets and highways, the atomic 
city in mid-July passed its 100th 
day without a traffic fatality. The 
last auto death was that of an 
Army man who suffered a heart 
attack while at the wheel of a 
jeep. That accident had been pre- 
ceded by nearly 100 days of death- 
free driving. 

Oak Ridgers keep alerted on 
their traffic record by a huge bill- 
board posted at the main intersec- 
tion of the town which records 
the number of days since the last 
trafic death. The sign has a big 
red light that burns seven days 
after each death, a green one that 
burns the rest of the time. 


indication of production rates. During 
the war, because of urgency and the 
fact that many workers put in only 
part time, plant payroll lists were ab- 
normally swollen. Now that operations 
are becoming more routine, employ- 
ment is being regularized. Also, there 
has been a considerable, but uncharted, 
increase in worker efficiencies. 
The July 1 payroll breaks down as 
follows: 
Plant Employment 
Operations 
Monsanto 
Carbide 


Eastman 


Construction (total) . 


Town Employment 
Operations 
Roane-Anderson 
Am. Ind. Transit 
Concessionaires (est.).. 


Government Personnel 
Civilian 
Military 


Grand total 


Both Carbide and Tennessee East- 

man have been reducing total forces, 
but have just about reached their ex- 
pected level. Carbide terminations in 
the three months through June, 1946, 
totaled 1,730, of which half were resig- 
nations; new hirings were 787. East- 
man terminations in the same period 
totaled 2,087; hirings, 394. 
e Union Drive—Both A.F’.L. and C.1.O. 
cursently are exerting every effort to 
convert the 20,000 Oak Ridge plant 
payroll into union membership (BW— 
Jul.20°46,p92). A.F.L., at Army insist- 
ence, has merged its various craft unions 
and the chemical workers of District 
50 into a single Atomic Trades Council 
to match the industrial union setup of 
C.1.0.’s Atomic Workers Organizing 
Committee. The independent machin- 
ists union, with a number of card-hold- 
ing members at Oak Ridge, has signed 
on as a unit in the A.F.L.-A.T.C. for 
this battle. This will permit National 
Labor Relations Board elections on a 
plant-by-plant basis, probably sometime 
in August. 

Labor organizers at Oak Ridge have 
freedom of movement within the town- 
site and are authorized to conduct or- 
ganizing activities near the plant gates, 
areas which normally are out of bounds 
to all but workers. 

e Talking Point—Wage rates aren’t the 
union issue at Oak Ridge. Manhattan 
District deliberately fixed Oak Ridge 
wages at levels above the prevailing 
rates to attract workers when the project 
started. Two pay boosts, one for 5% 


Busiest spot in Oak Ridge’s hospital 
is the maternity department; so far 
there have been about 2,500 blessed 
events in the new community. 


last fall and another for 10% after the 
Big Steel settlement, have been granted 
since V-J Day. The biggest union-de- 
veloped issue is seniority, which attracts 
attention because both Eastman and 
Carbide are reducing forces. 

Once the plant elections are out of 

the way, Roane-Anderson probably will 
began dickering with the Knoxville 
Building Trades Council on a contract 
covering its maintenance force at the 
townsite. American Industrial Transit, 
most of whose bus operators are former 
truck drivers, has a contract with the 
teamsters union, and the A.F.L. laundry 
workers union has negotiated a contract 
with the concessionaire in this field. 
e Change of Emphasis—Among scien- 
tists and technicians interest is now 
centered not upon the two bomb proj- 
ects but upon radioisotopes and power 
production. The first shipment of radio- 
isotopes—a container of C14, radioactive 
carbon (BW —Jun.15’46,p17), tagged 
for the University of Pennsylvania— 
left Oak Ridge this week. Within a few 
months, shipments will average several 
daily. 

More than 200 hospitals, educational 
institutions, and commercial _labora- 
tories already have submitted requests 
for quantities of the 100-odd varieties 
of radioactive materials available at 
Clinton Laboratory. 

This is a brand-new business enter- 
prise, for commercial production and 
distribution of radioactive substances 
never before has been possible. Most 
of these elements, except radium, have 
been laboriously produced in cyclotrons 
and betatrons for use by the producer. 
e Not for Home Use—A majority of the 
requests now on file are for experimen- 
tal clinical use, as tracers to determine 
what happens to the things that people 
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eat. Other projects are proposed in 
chemistry, metallurgy, and plant biology 
(including research into the mystery of 
how plants make chlorophyll). 

Establishing the business of “‘sell- 

ing” radioisotopes—Manhattan District 
is charging production cost for them 
—has produced several headaches. First, 
it was determined that the materials 
are new drugs within the meaning of 
the Food & Drug Act, so that they 
will come labeled “Radioactive—For In- 
vestigational Use Only.” The need for 
this becomes more apparent after read- 
ing some of the letters to Dr. Paul C. 
Aebersold, secretary of the isotope com- 
mittee, begging for a pinch of this or 
that to cure some malady. 
e Shipping Puzzle—The real problem, 
however, has been transportation. Here- 
tofore, radium has been virtually the 
only radioactive substance shipped, and 
that infrequently and in small quanti- 
ties. With daily shipments contem- 
plated from a central terminal, passing 
through many terminals, both human 
safety and that of other cargo, par- 
ticularly film, are involved in totally 
new tolerance factors. 

The problem has been approached in 
two ways. One is development at Oak 
Ridge of packaging designed to elimi- 
nate or reduce to a minimum radioactive 
emanations beyond the package and 
strong enough to withstand accident. 
Many Oak Ridge products can be sent 
safely in these packages without any 


other gos precautions. The other 


approach involves negotiating with rail 
and air carriers to write new regulations 
for handling this type of freight. 

e Power Project—The other postwar 
Oak Ridge project, the atomic power 


plant, will not be ready to produce 
electricity before 1948. No actual con- 
struction has begun, but there is con- 
siderable preliminary activity. Manhat- 
tan District has contracted this project 
out to Monsanto, with the major elec- 
trical manufacturers, such as General 
Electric, Westinghouse, and _ Allis- 
Chalmers, also participating in the job. 

The Navy and the Air Forces also 

have been dealt a hand in this first 
experiment in harnessing nuclear fis- 
sion for power. The Navy’s interest is 
obvious; while the project calls for a 
land power plant, it’s plain that it will 
be so designed as to give the maximum 
information for application to marine 
propulsion. At the moment, the Air 
Forces are mostly just looking. 
e Building to Last—The primary prob- 
lem in design and construction of any 
atomic power plant is that it must be 
engineered to work without shutdown 
to repair functional or corrosion failures 
because so much of the equipment will 
have to be heavily shielded and virtually 
inaccessible. The plan, therefore, is to 
use the rest. of this year and a good part 
of 1947 in conducting exhaustive 
“mockup” tests for long-term reliability 
before writing final specifications. 

The size of the first atomic power 
station has not yet been determined, 
but it will be designed, initially at least, 
for conventional steam turbine genera- 
tion of power and will operate in to- 
day’s normal steam-boiler temperature 
range—650 F to 940 F. 

After the steam plant is successfully 
cperated, other heat transfer agents, 
such as mercury vapor and various gases, 
may be tried, as well as more uncon- 
ventional operations. 


Even school youngsters at Oak Ridge are on speaking terms with nuclear 
physics, At the high school, the Youth Council on the Atomic Crisis (above) 
discusses plans to visit summer camps to spread the gospel of atomic control. 
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Atom Guardians 


McMahon act vests broad 
powers in 5-man control body, 
sets up new patent concept in 
atomic energy field. 


While the United Nations Atomic 
Energy Commission engaged in an in- 
conclusive sparring match over interna- 
tional control of atomic energy and ob- 
servers at Bikini atoll watched the fifth 
atom bomb blow a million tons or so 
of water sky-high, Congress last week 
finally completed and laid on President 
Truman’s desk the epochal McMahon 
bill for domestic control of atomic 
energy. 

Product of months of hearings, dur- 

ing which senators and representatives 
received a liberal education in nuclear 
physics, the bill was scheduled for quick 
approval by the President, to become 
the Atomic Energy Act of 1946. In 
its final form, the measure is essentially 
that drawn up by the Senate’s Special 
Committee on Atomic Energy, which 
was headed up by Sen. Brien McMahon 
(D., Conn.). 
e Civilian Control—House attempts to 
give the military an increased voice in 
atomic energy control having been suc- 
cessfully sidetracked, the measure places 
in the hands of a five-man civilian com- 
mission powers that are unequaled by 
those of any previous peacetime domes- 
tic agency. Commission members will 
be named by the President, confirmed 
by the Senate. 

Besides taking over the war-devel- 

oped plants at Oak Ridge, Tenn. (page 
19), Hanford, Wash., and Los Alamos, 
N. M., plus such unexpended funds of 
the Manhattan Engineer District as the 
President may determine, the commis- 
sion has full dominion over all domes- 
tic atomic matters, from source mate- 
rials to industrial utilization, from the 
production of radioactive byproducts 
to patents. 
e Military Provisions—Sole concessions 
to the military are the provisions that 
the director of the commission’s mili- 
tary division shall be an officer of the 
armed services, that a military liaison 
committee be established, and that the 
Armny, if authorized by the President, 
may make ne ar utilizing fissionable 
material (but the Army may not manu- 
facture fissionable material). 

In the field of research, the commis- 
sion is charged with the task of encour- 
aging and assisting private or public in- 
stitutions through contracts, grants-in- 
aid, agreements, and loans. It even has 
the right to set up its own research 
facilities. 

e Immense Powers—Of particular con- 
cern to industry are sections 7 and 11 
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of the act, covering respectively, utiliza- 
tion of atomic energy, and patents and 
inventions. In both instances the com- 
mission’s authority is unparalleled; in 
the case of patents it is absolute. 

Section 7 provides that: 

(1) Atomic energy devices can be 
neither manufactured nor used without 
a license from the commission (research 
and medical therapy are excepted here). 

(2) The commission, before it issues 
such a license, must report to Con- 
gress its estimate of the “social, politi- 
cal, economic, and international effects 
of such use.” No license can be issued 
until Congress has had 90 days to act. 

(3) Licenses on an atomic energy de- 
vice, once issued, must be made avail- 
able to all applicants who can meet 
safety and security standards. 

e Closed Fields—Since the act sets up 
a government monopoly of the produc- 
tion of fissionable material and atomic 
weapons, the patent provisions logically 
provide that inventions and discoveries 
in these fields are not patentable matter. 

In the field of production and mili- 
tary utilization, therefore, the contro- 
versial Section 11: 

(1) Forbids the granting of patents 
on inventions useful in the production 
of fissionable material or atomic weap- 
ons, and abrogates any existing patents. 
(Inventions useful in other fields as well 
as atomic energy may still be protected 
by patents covering such other appli- 
cations.) 

(2) Requires persons making discov- 

eries in this field to report them to the 
commission within 60 days. 
e Compulsory Licensing—In the field of 
nonmilitary utilization of atomic energy, 
compulsory licensing of patents is es- 
tablished. The commission is required 
to declare any patent “affected with the 
public interest” if (1) it involves utiliza- 
tion of fissionable material or atomic 
energy; and (2) licensing is “necessary 
to effectuate the policies and purposes” 
of the act. 

Not only the commission, but every 

person licensed by the commission un- 
der Section 7 of the act thereupon is 
entitled to utilize that patent. Royalty 
fees for patents so used may be set by 
agreement of — concerned, or, in 
the absence of such agreement, by the 
commission. No court has the right to 
enjoin a licensee from utilizing such 
patents. 
e Compensation—The commission also 
has the right to buy, requisition, or 
condemn patents in the atomic energy 
field. 

In all cases, holders of existing pat- 
ents or inventors affected by these pro- 
visions are entitled to “just compensa- 
tion”; and machinery for hearing 
claims and determining the amount of 
compensation is provided. The commis- 
sion’s decisions are subject to judicial 
review. 
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Oil Men Happy 


Industry, finally released 
from price control, enjoys rising 
market which likely will continue 
uptrend for several years. 


The oil industry approaches the end 
of its first peacetime year with more 
than a little about which to be happy. 
It has not only a booming market but 
one which finally is free of regulation. 
e Long Awaited Increase—Outstanding 
development of the last few days is the 
increase in prices which is spreading 
across the land, all the way from oil 
well to the filling station pump. The 
consumer will pay about 1¢ a gal. more 
for gasoline, the oil companies figure, 
with less of a rise for other products. 

The price increase has been a long 
time arriving. 

Oil men hounded OPA for months to 
remove ceilings on petroleum and its 
products. They got no results; so they 
turned to their congressmen. Now the 
industry has been taken out from under 
price controls until such a time as the 
new decontrol board may decide (1) 
that price advances have been excessive, 
or (2) that supply falls short of demand. 
e Others Fall in Line—The companies 
don’t expect either of those things to 
happen. Confident of the industry’s 
ability to produce enough to meet de- 
mand, they figure that competition will 
take care of prices. 


Thus, when Humble and Phillips ad- 
vanced crude prices an average of about 
25¢ a bbl. late last week, other producers 
weren’t long in following. Quickly, too, 
the markup was passed along toward 
the consumer. 

The added revenues will be welcome. 

Despite the lower taxes being paid this 
year, most companies are running be- 
hind 1945 earnings. Half-year reports 
range from sharp declines in net after 
taxes for Phillips ($8,002,000 this year 
against $14,578,000 in 1945) to a small 
decline for Shell Union ($15,090,000 
against $16,957,000) and a very slight 
gain for Standard of New Jersey (esti- 
mated officially at $85,000,000 against 
$84,000,000). 
e Record Demand—Meanwhile, the in- 
dustry, has been supplying far and away 
the largest peacetime demand ever ex- 
perienced for its products. Production, 
in fact, is well ahcad of the most opti- 
mistic predictions that were heard last 
autumn. 

The first quarter of 1946 produced a 
good steady market. Then, as industrial 
demand for fuel grew and the seasonal 
expansion in motoring got under way, 
crude oil production pushed up to a new 
high (chart, below). ‘The half year’s out- 
put added up to nearly 850,000,000 
bbl., less than 3% under a year ago 
when war demand swelled the figures. 
And this total is some 35% above the 
comparable 1941 period. 

Industry’s observers now are predict- 
ing that daily average crude production 
will remain close to the 5,000,000-bbl. 
level well into the fall. And, from now 


OIL OUTPUT TOPS WARTIME RECORD 
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Petroleum production has come back much faster than expected from its 
postwar slump with the result that July broke all records. The month’s total 
of about 153,000,000 bbl. compares with 117,843,000 bbl. for July of 1941 and 
a wartime top of 151,606,000 a year ago. Behind this is a 5% gain in civilian 
use of gasoline but, more importantly, a rise of nearly 20% for various types of 
fuel oils during the first half of this year. 
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WESTMINSTER BANK IN ENGLAND — Over 800 branches 
of the Westminster Bank in England use Burroughs machines. 
The illustration shows a fully mechanized branch in the Midlands. 


AW \ 
WHEREVER YOU G0— 


YOU SEE BURROUGHS MACHINES 


One reason why you see Burroughs machines wherever you 
go is that Burroughs has always been first in meeting the new 
and changing needs of business and industry with machines 
y | a of advanced design, construction and operation. Today, 
» wets g research into customers’ future requirements—carried on 
; md 9 in close cooperation with business men the world over— 
Burrou hs continues at an accelerated pace. More trained, experienced 
engineers and scientists are employed on research and 
*~ IN MACHINES product development than at any other time in company 
IN COUNSEL history. This aggressive, forward-looking program is your 
IN SERVICE best assurance that Burroughs will continue to be first in 
machines . . . in counsel . . . in service. 
BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY + DETROIT 32 


FIGURING, ACCOUNTING, STATISTICAL AND CASH REGISTERING MACHINES « NATIONWIDE MAINTENANCE SERVICE « MACHINE SUPPLIES 


MANUFACTURERS 
WHO NEED 
CASTINGS 

IMMEDIATELY 


Why not convert to 
aluminum, bronze or brass? 


F YOUR production is being 

slowed down by the serious iron 
shortage, limited materials and per- 
sonnel ... then here’s a way to get 
both quantity and quality produc- 
tion fast. Convert NOW from iron 
castings to aluminum, bronze or 
brass; they are adaptable to many 
purposes for which iron castings 
are used, 

Through its modern production- 
line foundry, the Sperry Gyroscope 
Company makes it easy and prac- 
tical for manufacturers to meet 
critical shortages and obtain non- 
ferrous castings of high quality. 
Prompt handling and delivery. 


The Sperry Foundry offers... 


® Highly mechanized equipment 
including squeezers, jolts, rollovers 
and heat-treating furnaces. 

= Facilities for every size and type 
of alloy casting from the smallest 
to a 60” cube. 

s Equipment served by conveyors. 
@ Constant instrument control of 
melting and pouring temperatures. 


m Physical, chemical and sand 
laboratories — X-ray equipment for 
non-destructive analysis. 


8 Modern pattern-making facilities. 
® Quick deliveries and competi- 
tive prices. 


For further particulars, phone Field- 
stone 3-3600, ext. 701, or write 
Dept. EX. 6. 


SPERRY GYROSCOPE 
COMPANY, INC. 
Great Neck, N. Y. 
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Total use of gasoline may be down from wartime levels but the civilian is 
getting more than ever before. More leisure for driving, better rubber for old 
cars, and the trickle of new cars onto the market all are contributing to 
demand for motor fuel. And, while use of high octane gasoline will expand in 
the future of high-compression engines, it isn’t likely ever to require the 100 
octane and over that was burned by the war planes. 


on, they count on a growing market as 
car and truck output expands. 

e Outlook for 1950—Standard of Jersey, 
for example, is basing its production 
schedules on a steeply rising projection 
of passenger car registrations into 1950 
or thereabouts. This rough estimate is 
for better than 32,500,000 autos on the 
road by that time, about 6,000,000 more 
than at the 1941 peak. 

By that time, too, the industry is plan- 
ning on the pretty well authenticated 
assumption that all new cars will be 
driven by compact, powerful, high-com- 
pression engines. The average com- 
pression ratio perhaps will be 8 to 1 
against 64 to 1 now. 

Refiners feel confident of their abil- 
ity to turn out a fuel worthy of the 
1950 car now, except for the lead short- 
age which makes it impossible to use 
enough tetraethyl lead as an antiknock 
ingredient. Wartime advances, notably 
catalytic cracking, have cared for that. 
With a “cat” cracker, a refinery can 
turn out either gasoline of a higher oc- 
tane rating or a higher percentage of its 
run in its regular octane rating. 

e Unbalanced Ratio—That’s good eco- 
nomics, because gasoline is the money 
product. But the advantageous ratios 
haven’t held in recent months. Gasoline 
has been, to some extent, the byproduct 
of refining for the lower priced prod- 
ucts which are in extraordinary demand. 

The country’s shipping program, if 
anything, is calling for more fuel than 
during the war. Industrial use also is 
very high. Large use of other products 


by the armed services in part offsets the 
precipitate decline in aviation gasoline 
(chart, above). 

Civilians, meanwhile, are using more 

petroleum products than ever before 
but in an unbalanced ratio. Gasoline 
use was up about 5% in the first half 
of the year, according to Oil & Gas 
Journal, while kerosene’s gain was about 
7%, and heating, diesel, distillate, and 
residual fuel oils scored gains of some 
20%. This relatively subnormal place 
for gasoline is one of several cost factors 
that have been plaguing the industry 
under price controls. Another is the 
increased wage bill. Still another is high 
drilling costs. 
e Going Deeper—The industry is press- 
ing exploration and development in 
order to make available greater reserves 
for the rosy future it envisages. The 
trend, quite understandably, is to go 
ever deeper to tap pools heretofore un- 
reached. 

The number of wells brought in since 
the relatively low year of 1943 has been 
rising steadily—but at the expense of 
more footage drilled per well. Supply 
companies are at work perfecting new 
rigs that will punch down to 18,000 or 
even 20,000 feet to meet this situation. 

The immediate cloud on the horizon 
is labor cost. The oil refineries were 
the victims of the first big postwar walk- 
out—one year ago next month. Com- 
pany executives wonder if their industry 
will be the first victim of a new round 
of demands; there already have been 
rumblings. 
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We were adding 


500,000 


telephones a month 


That’s 3,600,000 a year—nearly three 
times as many as ever before. 


But disturbed conditions in this country 
have affected our supplies of steel, copper, 
lead, paper, cotton yarn, wood—many of 
the vital necessities for telephone 
production. 


Even so, you can depend on this: 


We're moving as fast as we can, and as 
supplies improve we'll speed up the 
program. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


Sanctuary Closed 


F Single-picture corporations, 
am your , ae shifting salaries to capital-gain 
Tbs ) tax bracket, attacked by U. S. 
business ) Suits for $18,000,000 expected. 


The words “capital gains” have lost 
under some of their luster in Hollywood. 


Among some high-bracket film stars 


a } — and independent producers, the words 
PRESSURE? aaah once meant refuge from high income 
i taxes, but last week the Treasury Dept. 


locked the door to that tax sanctuary. 

The Bureau of Internal Revenue, 
making public its intention to dun 
some unidentified members of the pic- 
ture colony for upwards of $18,000,000 
in unpaid income taxes, put its finger 
on a tax-avoidance device that has en- 
joyed increasing pepularity in Holly- 
wood in recent years. 

e Single-Picture Companies—The de- 
vice, which follows the letter if not the 
spirit of the tax laws as construed by 
The ELECTRONIC System the Treasury, has been to set up a 
— separate corporation for the production 
That’s ENGINEERED to ; of a single picture, dissolve the corpo- 

- ; ration after the picture has been tre- 
Your REQUIREMENTS x leased for six months or more, and 
a Naame a ie. regard the profits realized from the 
W200 Series AMPLICALL teins venture as capital gains rather than 
Intercommunication unit with "29977 income. Bona fide capital gains are 
facilities for up to 24 master 4 taxable at 25%, whereas income may 
stations; makes it possible to ial be taxed as high as 85% to 90%, de- 
quenp an 82 eomveeations pending on the aggregate earnings of 
eeenaeety. the individual. 

The Treasury named no names. But 
it is common knowledge in Hollywood 
that Samuel Goldwyn was among the 
first of the independent producers to 
clothe a single picture with corporate 
dignity. And Donald M. Nelson, pres- 
ident of the Society of Independent 
Motion Picture Producers, informed the 
press that Goldwyn has been billed for 
additional taxes on five films so pro- 
duced. 

*Eases the pressure on the production statt. ° Cold Water—Others who have been 
AMPLICALL split-second Electronic communication cuts known to form single-picture corpora- 
costly delays, errors and overall inefficiency. Keep your tions: include such figures as _ Pat 
production moving with AMPLICALL—thousands of O’Brien, Constance Bennett, Fred Mac-, 
plants are doing just that—now: Murray, James Cagney, Frank Capra, 
Paulette Goddard, and William Wyler. 
*Eases the pressure on management . . . lets busy Circumstances vary with the corpo- 
executives get more done. . . coordinates activities . .. ration, and only by individual scrutiny 
There is an AMPLICALL Sys- puts ideas and orders into action in just seconds. Let can the Treasury judge the intent of 
tem to fit your specialneeds. | super-efficient AMPLICALL take the shock of business the incorporators and the effect on the 
Write us today for details. pressure. Ease up with AMPLICALL! tax liability of the stockholders. 
Major producing companies, not 
Insist on AMPLICALL ELECTRONIC Intercommunication involved in the tax investigation, prob- 
ably welcomed the blast from Wash- 


Electroneering is our business ington, which apparently was calcu- 
lated to discourage organization of 


RADIO ¢ RADAR COMMUNICATIONS additional one-picture ventures. Adjust- 
. $ouND TELEVISION ments to enable stars to make outside 


pictures have been a nuisance to the 


e.g eg ayes 2 RS studios, and the interest of highly paid 
THE RAULAND CORPORATION « CHICAGO 41, ILLINOIS actors has been diverted away from their 


*Eases the pressure load on busy switchboards. Just 
AMPLICALL—it's faster, easier, for instant, direct 
point-to-point speech. Separate outside and inside calls 
and watch the tension ease. 


*Eases the pressure on the office force. Ethciency goes 
up. Electronic AMPLICALL saves time, makes more time 
for productive effort, actually multiplies manpower. 
Minimizes walking waste and error possibility, too. 
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What's so difficult about this job? 


the important tube-bending jobs of America’s leading 


It’s the fitting of a heater shroud to a manifold which 
collects exhaust gases from two cylinders. Looks simple, 
but it’s a precision job. Anything less than a perfect fitting 


would mean a continuous loss of heat energy. 


All along the line, in every operation of tube bending at 
the American Tube Bending Company, Inc., PRECISION 
is the governing factor in production. Skill, experience, 
intelligence, specialized equipment, speed—all of these 
have contributed vitally to our reputation in this field of 
tube-bending for 35 years. Yet it is our unfailing habit of 
PRECISION, year after year, that has brought to us 


manufacturers. 


Write for informative booklet, “Precision in Tube Bend- 
ing”, to the American Tube Bending Company, Inc., 
G8 Lawrence St., New Haven 11, Connecticut. 


AMERICAN 
TUBE BENDING 
COMPANY, INC. 


Whats become of 
READIN’ 
RITIN’ 


and 
7RITHMETIC? 


When you and I were kids we went to 
school to learn the solid matters of educa- 
tion that would enable us to read and 
write and figger. 


(oa Ge 


Perhaps the present “fads and frills” of 
education added to the old fashioned 
curriculum seem to you a long way from 
the fundamentals. 


But the art of education has advanced, 
like everything else. Our kids are now 
learning the art of living. How to think, 
how to get along with others, how to add 
beauty and the enjoyment of beauty to 
their lives. 


And when people are educated to the 
appreciation of better things, they have 
more needs and create markets for all 
sorts of things. 

If you would like to have the story of 
your business, your product, your ideas 
about free enterprise reach the 710,000 
teachers who represent this modern teach- 
ing concept and who are subscribers to 
the State Teachers Magazines, write us 
now for full advertising information. State 
Teachers Magazines, 307 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago 1. 


Georgia C. Rawson, Manager 


Reaching America’s Most Influential Market 


State achers 
MAGAZINES 
710,000 Subscribers 
An association of 42 state teachers maguzines 
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home lots. Now the majors hope that 
their stars will settle down to the 
business of making contract pictures. 

e Inducement Needed—For a top-rank- 
ing actor, there is little incentive to 
make a picture toward the end of a 
tax year if his earnings that year have 
pushed him into the high surtax brack- 
ets. An illustration, possibly apocryphal, 
is the case of the star who was offered 
a $150,000 fee for a picture but whose 
cumulative income for that year was 
such that his net return from the fee 
after taxes would be slashed to $7,000. 

It is such people who sought a loop- 
hole in the single-picture corporation, 
which works roughly like this: 

A producer, independent of his 

studio afhliation, sets up a corporation 
to produce a picture. Instead of offering 
salaries to his talent the producer gives 
them, through issuance of stock shares, 
a participation in the profits of the 
film. The stars invest no money—only 
their time and their talent. 
e Investment the Test—Six months 
after the picture has been released it 
will have played its major bookings and 
recouped production costs and, presum- 
ably, a healthy profit. Residual and 
future income from the picture is sold 
outright, the corporation is dissolved, 
and the profits divided among the stock- 
holders. 

After lengthy examination of speci- 
men cases, the Treasury has decided 
that the investment is a controlling 
factor in determining individual liability. 
If the individual has invested nothing 
but his personal services, then the 
money he derives from the venture is 
regarded as personal income and _ tax- 
able as such. If he has made a bona fide 
financial investment, his profit is re- 
garded as capital gain. 

e Not Included—Apparently the Treas- 
ury has no present thought of disturb- 
ing the permanent corporations which 
many members of the film colony have 
set up as a means of tying together 
their personal and production activities. 
In this category are Cecil B. de Mille, 
Charles Chaplin, Mary Pickford, Wal- 
ter Wanger, Sol Lesser, Edward Small, 
Hunt Stromberg, David Selznick, Harry 
Sherman, and others. Many of these 
corporations have been scrutinized 
closely and, for tax purposes, approved. 

Nor is there much likelihood that 
Internal Revenue will upset such ar- 
rangements as Bing Crosby’s single- 
picture corporations. Crosby, a salaried 
actor under contract to Paramount, 
risks his own capital in such ventures 
as “The Great John L.” and the forth- 
coming remake of “Abie’s Irish Rose,” 
and accepts a taxable salary from the 
corporation for his services as a per- 
former in those pictures. 

e Slight Error—In still another category 
was the phenomenal box-office success 
“Going My Way.” Paramount pictures 


LITTLE BLOCKS OF WOOD 


In Tulsa, Okla., a completely stocked 
lumber yard is ready for business—in 
miniature. Trained in their father’s 
woodshop, W. E. and R. W. Koons 
have set up the Miniature Lumber- 
craft Co., 1932 South Florence Place, 
where, for around $25, hobbyists and 
model-house _ builders 


professional 
can buy wood enough for a house. 
Scaled to 75 of standard sizes, lumber 
includes siding, baseboards, hardwood 
flooring. Prices range from 20¢ to 40¢ 
—per miniature board foot. 


regarded the religious theme as a neb- 
ulous box-office gamble, refused to pay 
Leo McCarey his customary $135,000 
fee for producing and directing it, and 
finally gave him about $25,000 cash 
and a 20% share of the profits. Largely 
because the picture was so well received 
($7,000,000 gross so far), McCarey’s 
income in 1944 soared to $1,113,000. 
Two years ago Warner Bros. agreed: 
to revisions of its contracts with Bette 
Davis and Errol Flynn, permitting each 
of them to produce one picture a year 
at Warners’ expense. Miss Davis formed 
B. D. Preductions and Flynn incorpo- 
rated as Thompson Productions, both 
permanent structures. Both players have 
discontinued their producing activities, 
but the corporations are kept alive to 
handle their other business interests. 
e Open to Reason—The Treasury Dept. 
is not likely to encounter much resist- 
ance from publicity-conscious Holly- 
wood. Probably the organizers of one of 
the collapsible corporations will make 
a test case and the rest will abide by 
the result. 
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NOW THAT TIMKEN 
FORGING STEEL MAKES STRONGER 
TRUCK PARTS... 


COPYRIGHT 194 BY THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING CO. 


—old ideas of endurance are being revised 


Even yet, the trucking industry 
is talking about the miles covered 
and the wartime loads carried by 
es oldsters, which performed 
at beyond their normal limit of 
endurance. 

Many of the vital parts which 
might have been expected to wear 
out first, but didn’t, were forged of 
Timken Fine Alloy Steel. Spindles, 
tie rods, axles, cam shafts, steering 
knuckles, transmission gears and 
shafts, universal joints, ring gears, 
pinion gears and crankshafts, to 
mention only a few. 

Because good trucks and good 
alloy forging steels are closely 


* YEARS 


related, automotive manufacturers 
have brought many problems to 
metallurgists of The Timken Com- 
pany. And from Timken labora- 
tories has come a constant stream 
of developments to meet their 
requirements. 


If your product requires forgings, 
don’t conclude that any alloy steel 
is best until you find out what the 
Timken Technical Staff might do 
to make it better. Write Steel and 
Tube Division, The Timken Roller 
Bearing Company, Canton 6, Ohio. 
Timken Bearings, Timken Alloy Steels 
and Seamless Tubes, Timken Remov- 
able Rock Bits. 


DEAD WEIGHT BOUT: When it came to 
strengthening a doubtful machine 
part, designers once had to answer, 
“make it heavier.” 


But that kind of talk didn’t satisfy 
automotive engineers striving to 
increase power-to-weight ratio of 
trucks and buses. They needed 
steels which could be drop forged 
to develop phenomenal strength 
and toughness—so weight could be 
reduced. 


In Timken research laboratories, 
they found kindred thinking and 
much of the required experimental 
work already done. 


Result: Timken specially condi- 
tioned alloy forging steels, clean 
and sound with exceptional surface 
quality and internal quality. So 
uniform in response to heat treat- 
ment that even the most intricate 
automotive forgings could be mass 
produced. 


AHEAD — THROUGH EXPERIENCE AND RESEARCH 


° 
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NoA. The Great Match Trick... 


The problem: Shift the positions of two matches, and reduce 


the number of squares from five to four — all of equal sizes. 


Strong minds have gone fo pieces over this little proposition, 


yet even the village idiot should be able to solve it easily. 


For that’s the way it is with many of the toughest problems. 


They're idiotically simple — once you know the solution. 


Metal turning costs are a problem. The chances are that 
turning accounts for 25 per cent or more of all machining 


time in your plant. 


There are cases in our files of savings of hundreds of dollars 


a month in the manufacture of a single part by the use of 
Jones & Lamson machines. Our machines are designed speci- 
fically for the most efficient use of carbide tools which can 
remove metal 200 to 500 per cent faster. We have solved 


many tough cost problems. Solving them is our business. — 


Be skeptical of the production efficiency of all metal turning 


equipment in your plant. 


Telephone or write for a Jones & Lamson engineer who will be 
glad to consult with you on all phases of your metal turning 


problems. 


JONES & LAMSON 


MACHINE COMPANY 
Springfield, Vermont, U.S.A. 


Manufacturer of : Universal Turret Lathes @ Fay Automatic Lathes@ 
Automatic Double-End Milling and Centering Machi Aut ti 

Thread Grinders © Optical Comparators ¢ Automatic Opening 
Threading Dies and Chasers ¢ Cround Thread Flat Rolling Dies. 
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Gl. Cab Ride 


Veterans taxi associations 
jn many cities are boxed in by 
legal monopolies. Justice Dept. 
enters prolonged Chicago fight. 


While G.I. cab controversies sim- 
mered in other big cities, Chicago vet- 
erans got reinforcements from a new 
source last week in their seven-month- 
old battle for cab licenses. The U.S. 
Dept. of Justice, stepping into the 
already complex legal wrangle over Chi- 
cago’s cab ordinance, which has barred 
yeterans from lawful operation of taxis, 
filed an antitrust suit against the Chi- 
cago Yellow Cab Co. and the Checker 
Cab Co. of Chicago. 

The suit charges that the two com- 

panies, through corporate interlocking 
with Parmelee Transportation Co., the 
Cab Sales & Parts Co., and the Checker 
Cab Co., have since 1929 conspired to 
monopolize the cab operating business 
in Chicago and to give Parmelee a 
monopoly on the bus transportation of 
interstate passengers between railroad 
stations in Chicago. 
e Allegations—The government pictures 
the i ameanan operations as a ver- 
tical trust whose principal purpose is to 
create a protected market for the “pur- 
pose-built” cab manufactured by the 
Checker Cab Mfg. Co. The suit also 
charges that the six companies named, 
and their common owner, Morris Mar- 
kin, former Chicago cab company off- 
cial, agreed to monopolize the sale of 
taxicabs to the principal operating com- 
panies which they own in Chicago, Min- 
neapolis, Pittsburgh, and New York. 


In pursuit of these ends, the com- 
panies were the moving force behind 
the Chicago cab ordinance which limits 
the total number of cab licenses, the 
government contends. ‘The companies 
also jointly own their own insurance 
company and a maintenance and repair 
company to service cabs of both fleets 
in Chicago, according to the Justice 
Dept. 
¢ Prior Rights—The two companies hold 
2,595 of the 3,275 cab licenses now 
outstanding in Chicago. Under the 
much-disputed 1937 cab ordinance, they 
also have prior right to the next 1,071 
licenses that may be issued—a right they 
acquired when they surrendered 1,071 
licenses nine years ago. 

Earlier this year, under political pres- 
sure from veterans’ organizations, the 
cab companies reluctantly waived their 
right to 275 additional licenses, pre- 
sumably for veterans. In return, the city 
promised not to issue more. 

The federal suit does not directly 

attack Chicago’s ordinance. But be- 
sides asking the court to dissolve the 
corporate ties between the companies, 
the government asks that the companies 
be compelled to waive their preemptive 
rights to additional licenses beyond the 
number they now hold. 
e Skirmishes—Chicago veterans’ fight 
for cab licenses has been spearheaded 
by the nonprofit American Cab Drivers 
Assn. for Discharged Veterans. Most of 
the association’s 500 ex-G.I.’s drove 
Yellows or Checkers before the war and 
now want to go independent. Since 
early spring, 300-odd cabs driven by 
association members have deen operat- 
ing without licenses and without serious 
police interference. 

Their struggle for permits has been 
punctuated by such outbreaks as their 


motorcade march on Washington (BW 
—Mar.2’46,p19), a midnight demon- 
stration in front of Mayor Edward J. 
Kelly’s apartment in protest against a 
rumored police crackdown, and loud 
charges and countercharges of graft, 
favoritism, and political skullduggery 
over the issuance of the 275 licenses 
relinquished by the cab companies. 
A.C.D.A. leaders charge that many of 
the licenses have gone to nonveterans 
and to politically favored veterans not 
members of their outfit. 

e Separate Action—Meanwhile, in the 
local courts Yellow Cab Co. is seeking 
a contempt order against Mayor Kelly 
and other city officials. The company 
charges them with violating a circuit 
court injunction by granting 495 more 
new cab licenses, which the city coun- 
cil last month authorized for veteran 
cab owners. 

The original veterans’ cab associa- 
tion has suffered a schism arising from 
personal rivalry among its officers, but 
A.C.D.A. leaders say that members are 
doing all right. Estimated gross of 
owner-drivers exceeds $100 a week, 
with expenses about 20% of receipts. 
This gives the owner-drivers a better 
break than the standard Yellow-Checker 
60-40 split of meter readings. Yellow 
Cab Co. drivers averaged $7.11 a day in 
the first six months of 1946. 
eOne Way Around—Though _ the 
Windy City cab controversy is charac- 
teristically louder than that in other 
major cities, veterans elsewhere have 
encountered similar legal obstacles in 
their efforts to become independent 
hackers. 

In Los Angeles veterans’ operations 
were blocked by an exclusive franchise 
granted the local Yellow Cab Co. Not 
to be thwarted, Los Angeles veterans 


KAISER BEGINS TO ROLL HIS OWN 


The second of Henry Kaiser’s three aluminum plants 
leased from the government (BW —Apr.13’46,p7) started 
operations last week when the Mead aluminum reduc- 
tion plant at Spokane, Wash., began shipping ingot to 
the nearby Trentwood rolling mill (above). Facilities at 
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Baton Rouge, La., are scheduled to begin operating later 
this year. Trentwood, which started up earlier this month, 
is expected to ship 4,000,000 Ib. of plate, sheet, and strip 
in July, 10,000,000 Ib. in August. It will use about 50,- 
000,00 Ib. of ingots from Metals Reserve Co.’s stockpile 
under special authorization before Mead can supply it. 
Kaiser's Permanente Metals Corp. heads up the operation. 
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SEALS 
OF 
QUALITY! py 


You'll find these seals only on Campbell 
High-Test Steel Chain and Campbell 
Heat Treated Steel Loading Chain! These 
Seals of Quality assure you that you are 
buying chain that was thoroughly tested 
to assure maximum service—they cannot 
be removed without being destroyed. 

These are only two examples of the 
complete Campbell line. International 
makes chain for every need: industrial, 
marine, farm, automotive. We offer 
prompt help in the solution of any unusual 
chain problem—our manufacturing and 
service facilities are complete in every 
detail. 


offered “free” service to riders, with 
donations gratefully accepted. Organized 
as the War Veterans Taxicab Assn., 
they put 200 blue-and-silver “free” cabs 
on the street, kept them going until the 
city council in mid-July passed an 
ordinance terminating the Yellow 
monopoly and giving the association 
the nght to apply for a franchise to 
operate legally. 

e Earnings—Owner of the Los Angeles 
Yellow Cab Co. is Yellow & Checker 
Cab Co. (Consolidated), a California 
corporation without connections with 
Yellow Cab companies elsewhere in the 
country. The Los Angeles company has 
700 cabs on the streets, 50% more than 
prewar. Drivers average about 42% of 
gross receipts, with weekly earnings 
from $65 to $75, plus tips. 

The Los Angeles veterans’ associa- 

tion, a stock company with 143 mem- 
ber shareholders, will pay its drivers 
the same percentage, share profits each 
quarter. The veterans’ cabs were bought 
by members, turned over to the associa- 
tion in exchange for preferred stock. 
e San Francisco Victory—San Francisco 
cab permits were frozen at 633 in 1932, 
with the Yellow Cab Co. holding 
80%. With 200,000 added population, 
company revenues have more than 
tripled since the mid-thirties, accom- 
panied by citizens’ loud complaints over 
service. Applications were filed in Jan- 
uary by the Veterans Taxicab Co. for 
34 additional permits. This week the 
San Francisco Police Commission issued 
50 new permits, 34 of them for the 
veterans’ company. All but two of the 
company’s stockholders were previous 
cab drivers. Each contributed $1,000 
to form the company. It will have its 
cabs on the streets within 60 days. 

The owners hope to add to their 
capital by $2,000 each under their G.I. 
rights. Drivers will get the same union 
scale as is paid by Yellow, 45% of rev- 
enues with a guarantee of $7.50 a day. 
e Long Wait—Philadelphia veterans are 
still awaiting action on their ten- 
month-old application for permits from 
the Pennsylvania Public Utility Com- 
mission. Their G.I. Taxicab Assn., 
whose 100 members invested $2,000 
apiece in the enterprise, has appealed 
to Pennsylvania’s Governor Edward 
Martin for speedy action—witkout result 
to date. 

Delay in acting on the application 
has enabled the Yellow Cab Co. to add 
300 cabs to its wartime fleet. With a 
virtual monopoly on Philadelphia cab 
business, Yellow now has 1,150 cabs in 
operation. 

The G.I. firm plans to pay its drivers 
50% of the gross, compared with Yel- 
low’s 45%, but charge identical rates. 
Yellow drivers last year averaged $54.38 
a week, plus tips. Company officials, 
opposing the issuance of more permits 
before the P.U.C., say that revenues 
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and drivers’ take are already dropping | 
from wartime levels. 

e Individual Requests—Pittsburgh’s cab 
pei has so far gone without seri- 
ous challenge from organized veterans, 
though individual veterans, plus five 
newly organized small companies, are 
seeking P.U.C. approval to operate 
cabs in Pittsburgh. 

The Pittsburgh Transportation Co. 
and Yellow Cab Co., both wholly owned 
by Parmelee, now operate 325 cabs, 
promise to add 100 more as soon as they 
can be obtained. 


Flying Farmers 


Association promotes use 
of light aircraft on farm and 
ranch, a field manufacturers see 
as biggest potential market. 


Convinced that the most fruitful 

market for light planes is in rural areas 
and smaller urban centers, rather than 
in highly congested metropolitan dis- 
tricts, aircraft manufacturers descended 
en masse on Stillwater, Okla., this week 
for the first annual meeting of the 
National Flying Farmers Assn. 
e Utilitarian Value—More than any 
other group, farmers can see definite 
utilitarian value in the light plane—have 
used it for years for such purposes as 
crop dusting, seeding, surveying wind 
and flood damage or soil erosion, locat- 
ing and rounding up cattle on large 
ranges, killing predatory animals, even 
carrying Mrs. Farmer to town on shop- 
ping missions. 

And they have the advantage over 
city dwellers in the matter of airports. 
Open fields can be used by farmers; 
tural communities can build airports or 
airstrips at a fraction of the cost in- 
volved in urban sections where land 
values are high, suitable sites scarce. 

What better place, then, for the 

light plane producers to display their 
wares, learn what these owners and po- 
tential owners desire in the way of a 
plane? 
e Three Chief Objectives—Nursed by 
the Oklahoma Agricultural & Mechani- 
cal College at Stillwater—and with more 
than a modicum of aid from plane mak- 
ers and distributors—the fledgling as- 
sociation already has spread to 15 states, 
attracted several hundred enthusiasts to 
its meeting. They came by plane—also 
by auto, bus, and train. 

Incorporated last December in Okla- 
homa, the association has as principal 
objectives: (1) promoting scientific edu- 
cation in the use of the airplane by 
farmers, (2) sponsoring research Jook- 
ing to more general use of the plane in 


geomet and (3) improving design 
of planes for such use. It also is in- 
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. DISSTON SAFETY RE 


1. Grip clip between 
thumb and forefinger 
of left hand... 


4. Push clip back to 
end of saw. The en- 
tire operation takes 
but a fraction of a 
minute—anditis safe. 


2. Pull out band saw 


with right hand... 3. Cut off length 


desired... 


Anyone who has ever handled a band saw coil knows that the opera- 
tion can be as dangerous as uncoiling a snake. With the slightest 
fumbling the whole roll may suddenly spring to life, go “haywire’’ and 
get completely tangled up and injure the operator. The job of coiling 
it up again is one not soon forgotten. 


“Something should be done about it!” A Disstoneer* said that. Fol- 
lowing his suggestion the Disston Safety Reel for flexible-back metal- 
cutting band saws was developed . . . changing a difficult and dangerous 
operation into one that’s almost as simple as pulling out a length of 
metal tape rule... and with equal safety. 


Ansther clear cut case of Disston leadership 


ESTABLISHED 1640 


*DISSTONEER—a man who combines the experience of Disston 
leadership and sound engineering knowledge, to find the right tool for 
you—to cut wood, to cut metal and other materials—and TO CUT 
YOUR COST OF PRODUCTION—not only on special work but on 
ordinary jobs as well. 


REG.US PAT OFF. 


The Disston Safety Reel for flexible-back 
metal-cutting band saws holds 100 feet of 
band saw. This is enclosed in a tough con- 
tainer which protects the saw and makes 
storage easy. All widths up to and including 
Y%" are supplied on the new Safety Reel. 


HENRY DISSTON & SONS, INC. 
828 Tacony, Philadelphia 35, Pa., U.S. A. 


Please send full particulars regarding the new Disston Safety Reel for flexible-back metal-cutting 
nd saws. 


NAME 


POSITION. 


FIRM NAME. 


ADDRESS. 
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Herman Nelson 
Unit Blowers 


Herman Nelson 
Centrifugal Fans 


ventilation 


may be vastly 


more important 


to your 
business 


The fact that a new machine can produce concrete, 
four-room houses by the dozen is interesting, but 
may not be of importance to your business. 


On the other hand, proper ventilation . . . which pro- 
vides better working conditions, helps keep em- 
ployees on the job, reduce accidents and speed up 
production .. . is important to almost every busi- 
ness. This is true whether your business is industrial 
or commercial by nature. 


During the past 40 years, Herman Nelson Heating 
and Ventilating Products have proved their super- 
iority in thousands of installations all over America. 
These quality products provide maximum depend. 
ability with minimum operating costs. 


It's no wonder so many Owners, Architects and En- 
gineers agree that you can't buy better heating and 
ventilating equipment than that bearing the Herman 
Nelson nameplate. 


THE HERMAN NELSON 


LIN 


CORPORATION nents 


FOR 40 YEARS MANUFACTURERS OF QUALITY HEATING AND VENTILATING PRODUCTS 


terested in development of airstrips, of 
air markers, and of equipment to in- 
crease the use of planes on farms. 

e National Group Suggested—Actual 
afhliation of some or all of the 15 state 
associations as chapters of the national 
Organization was a major item on the 
agenda of the Stillwater meeting. 


For Safer Mines 


Publication of code is the 
first step in bureau’s assuming 
of responsibilities thrust upon it 
by recent coal settlement. 


As a result of the Krug-Lewis agree- 
ment for settlement of the soft coal 
strike (BW —Jun.8’46,p97), the U.S. 
Bureau of Mines is going to assume 
quasi-enforcement responsibilities for 
coal mine safety conditions and prac- 
tices, where formerly it engaged only in 
advisory activities. 

And B. of M. officials aren’t sure they 
like the change. They feel that perhaps 
friendly cooperation will get just as far. 
e A New Code—Under the agreement 
between the government and_ the 
United Mine Workers, the B. of M. has 
issued a safety code which will stay in 
effect as long as the mines remain in 
government hands. 

Hereafter, B. of M. inspectors will 
report code violations to Secretary of 
Interior J. A. Krug, Coal Mines Ad- 
ministrator, for proper corrective or dis- 
ciplinary action. 

Union-selected mine safety commit- 

tees are empowered to inspect workings, 
recommend safety changes to manage- 
ment, and—in extreme cases—to order 
miners out of unsafe areas until the 
administrator can act. 
e Superimposed—The safety code is 
superimposed on existing regulations set 
up by the various states, and a simplifi- 
cation of the standards which the B. of 
M. has worked out over the years. 
Presumably it will not conflict with the 
state codes, but whether this federal 
enforcement policy will sit as well with 
the states—to say nothing of the opera- 
tors—as did the old policy of coopera- 
tion, is a moot question. 

Supporting the action is the fact that 

mining is still the most hazardous of 
major occupations. Accident frequency 
rate among the nation’s 500,000 miners 
in 1945 was 50.53 per million man- 
hours, compared with an _all-industry 
rate of 14.46. 
e Much Information—Set up by Con- 
gress after a series of mine catastrophies 
from 1906 to 1910 that caused 2,386 
deaths, the B. of M. in the past 36 
years has amassed a tremendous amount 
of information on safety practices. 

Real ‘inspection of mines did not 
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Whatever you make, whether it be Store 


, Fixtures, Radio Equipment, Heating Units, 
Air Conditioning Units—or any other metal 

or plastic product that needs a baked finish— 

Dimenso is the new finishing material for you! 

On clean, bare metal—in one operation... 


p at one baking—you can obtain beautiful 
will hel ou sell our roduct! 2-color, 3-dimensional finishes — distinctive 
Dp y y p “ coatings that will help you sell! Dimenso 
is the modern way... fast . .”. economical. 
Register Your Exclusive Finish 
Sherwin-Williams will work with you to 
develop your Dimenso combination, and 
register it for your exclusive use. Call your 
Sherwin-Williams Industrial Representative 


today for a demonstration. He’ll be glad to 
select your identifying colors. No obligation. 


FREE! Dimenso Booklet 
Send for this interesting booklet describing 
Dimenso and containing actual finish samples. 
The Sherwin-Williams Co., Cleveland 1, Ohio 


SHERWIN- 
WILLIAMS 
INDUSTRIAL 
FINISHES 


“PROOF that the new 
unit has e@onomic value in 
addition to its other qualities 
is seen in the fact that the 
original set of war-type Kelly- 
Springfield tires were in use 
throughout the 250,000-mile 
test and did not require re- 
capping or any unusual ser- 
vice throughout the test. 
This is believed to be a 
world record for heavy-duty 


° 


synthetics.” 
* 
Excerpt from article 


in Western Motor Transport 
(April, 1946) 


Leo Canttay, of Western Truck Lines, checks original 
Kelly tires on the trailer at the end of 21 months. 
Tires are 10.00—22 and have not been recapped. 


< DEATH VALLEY 

traditionally recognized 
for its parched air and 
oven-hot floor. The 
Kellys used in the test 
rolled over this valley 
regularly throughout 
the test. 


DONNER PASS > 

high above sea level, is 
a region of snow-capped 
peaks. Even these greatly 
contrasting tempera- 
tures exerted little or no 
effect on the tough 
Kellys. 


ONE SET OF KELLYS! 


Mileage Record Set in Grueling Test 


-of Fruehauf’s Gravity Suspension System 


The amazing mileage figure of almost a 
quarter-million miles was reached by the set of 
tough Kelly truck tires used in road tests of the WA > N | N G i 
Fruehauf Gravity Suspension System for tandem . 
axle trailers. These tests were conducted under 


some of the hardest operating conditions in the Don't expect this kind 


West—yet the Kelly tires held out for over twenty of mileage trom any set 
months—even without recapping! i 
of tires! 


Two important factors in the remarkable 
performance are: 1, the revolutionary new Frue- This is an exceptional case which proves 
the rule that Kellys Keep Rolling long after 


hauf equipment, and, 2, Kelly’s 52 years of 
less durable tires take the recap cure. 


craftsmanship—augmented by the latest tire- 
making materials, machines and methods. 


Try Kellys yourself. Test them against other 
tires. Then, watch your tire performance and 
maintenance records for evidence that Kellys pay 
off in more revenue miles! 


THE KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE COMPANY 
Cumberland, Maryland 


KELLYS ARE TOUGH 


Proved and Improved for 52 Years! 


You’ve heard about Los Angeles’ spectacular population 
growth, but do you know whether Los Angeles now 
ranks; (a) third; (b) fourth; (c) fifth; (d) sixth, in the U.S.? 


Los Angeles has an ample supply of water for a city of: 
(a) 3,500,000; (b) 4,250,000; (c) 7,750,000; (d) 2,250,000. 


In total value of farm crops in the United States, Los 
Angeles County is: (a) first; (b) third; (c) fourth; (d) sixth. 


New York Harbor is first in ocean tonnage handled, but 
do you know whether Los Angeles Harbor is: (a) second; 
(b) third; (c) fifth; (d) sixth? 


Highway transportation is important to many industries. 
Although only 39% of rural roads in the United States 
are surfaced, in California the figure is: (a) 44%; (b) 47%; 
(c) 53%; (d) 62%. 


Akron leads the United States in rubber manufacture... 
but do you know whether Los Angeles is: (a) second; 
(b) third; (c) fifth; (d) eighth? 


Where does Los Angeles rank in auto assembly:, (a) sec- 
ond; (b) third; (c) fifth; (d) sixth? 


Los Angeles is the logical supplier of the 11 Western 
States — which have long produced only a small percent- 
age of the goods they consume. For example, in 1940 
these states bought 15% of all refrigerators sold in the 
United States... but they produced only: (a) 1.2%; 
(b) 1.8%; (c) 2.6%; (d) 4.2%. 
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Los Angeles City-Owned 


begin until 1942, when the Federal 
Coal Mine Inspection Act gave it the 
authority to go into mines and required 
it to make reports. The 250 inspectors 
in eight districts make some 3,000 to 
4,000 inspections annually. 

Each report is given publicity in the 
area where the affected mine is located, 
and results have been marked. About 
50% of B. of M. “suggestions” have 
been put into effect. 

e Sources of Grief—Federal provisions 
most generally ignored or flouted are: 

(1) Rock dusting. To prevent dust 
explosions, mine walls and ceilings are 
covered with powdered limestone. In 
a mine, a small explosion raises coal 
dust which in turn explodes, causing a 
veritable chain reaction. But where lime- 
stone dust has been blown on walls and 
ceilings, the first explosion loosens this 
dust, which smothers further blasts. The 
dust treatment adds 4¢ to perhaps 5¢ to 
the cost of a ton of coal. 

(2) Ventilation. Faulty ventilation 
lets methane, carbon dioxide, hydrogen 
sulphide collect, endangering miners’ 
lives. Cost is the chief stumbling block 
to meeting B. of M. standards on ven- 
tilation. (Explosions that could be 
averted through proper dusting and ven- 
tilation are held responsible for 7% 
to 10% of mine accidents.) 

(3) Timbering. Falling roofs cause 
50% to 60% of mine accidents. Adc- 
quate timbering to cut down such oc- 
currences raises the cost of coal. If coal 
pillars are left to support ceilings, out- 
put of the mine is lowered that much. 

(4) Haulage. Accidents with trucks, 
cars, and other underground hauling 
machines account for 15% to 20% of 
mine accidents. Proper equipment, 
proper safety devices, and unceasing 
safety education of miners are about 
the only ways to curb these accidents. 

(5) Explosives. Carelessness in han- 

dling explosives causes 5% of the ac- 
cidents. 
e States’ Records—Safety records of the 
various mining states vary with their 
regulations and the degree of enforce- 
ment. Utah and Pennsylvania (the lat- 
ter especially in bituminous mines) are 
said to have the best records. Colorado 
and Illinois rate fairly well. Ohio is 
farther down the list, while the poorest - 
records are shown by Oklahoma, Ken- 
tucky, and Arkansas. 

The bureau’s new code is_ based 
on inspection standards last revised in 
1943. Operators contended at that time 
that those standards, besides being 
“idealistic” in many instances and even 


WER 
DEPARTMENT OF WATER AND po 
South Broadway, Los Ange 4 a iiesiadl 
; Pode and power needs of 1,805, 
“Serving 


Les Ongeles sae fh 
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ANSWERS 
1(b), 2(c), 3(a), 
4(a), 5(c), 6(a), 
7(a), 8(c). 


occasionally in conflict with state regu- 
lations, would add $600 million an- 
nually to the industry’s costs. 

But that element of cost is one c: 
the major reasons why operators insist 
they cannot take over the government- 
U.M.W. agreement and obtain release 
of their mines from government control. 


IN YOUR INDUSTRIAL FUTURE 


advection 
pee Zi. OURS A DAY 


Offset printing press equipped with space-saving Reliance V*xS Drive at 
Emerson Press, Pittsburgh, Pa., manufacturers of Emerson Gift Wraps 


Vee... thanks fo RELIANCE 
v5 lspci cna ani, Vx*§ DRIVE 


high production of this press 


Installation of Reliance V*S Drive brought greater production than ever before 
possible from this offset printing press with trouble-free operation 24 hours a day! 
And while printing may not be your field, V*S Drive can be applied profitably to 
every industry. 


V*S, the All-electric, Adjustable-speed Drive operating from A-c. Circuits, improves 
quantity and quality of production by providing unlimited flexibility. Quick, smooth 
starting and stopping, stepless speed changing, maintenance of proper tension and 
other operations can be controlled automatically or manually from nearby or remote 
stations. To learn more about the money-saving efficiency of V*S Drive write today 
for Bulletin 311—or phone your nearest sales representative. 


RELIANCE ELECTRIC & ENGINEERING CO. 
1069 IVANHOE ROAD e CLEVELAND 10, OHIO 


Birmingham ® Boston ¢ Buffalo ¢ Chicago ® Cincinnati * Denver ¢ Detroit ¢ Gary * Greenville ¢ Houston * Kalamazoo 
Kansas City * Knoxville ¢ Los Angeles © Mil kee © Mii polis ¢ New Orleans * New York ¢ Philadelphia ¢ Pittsburgh 
Portland, Ore. * Rockford, lil. ¢ St. Louis * San Francisco * Seattle © Syracuse © Tampa ® Tulsa * Washington, D. C. 


RELIANCE*S,>MOTORS 


““Motor-Drive is More Than Power’ 


il 


85% of Leases Expire before Dec. Ist : 


192,000 Sq. Ft. 
MANUFACTURING PLANT 


(Former Greenfield Choc. Co. Factory) 


95-111 Lorimer Street 
thru to 124-142 Middleton Street 


in unrestricted mfg. area of 


; Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Mostly Concrete or Fireproof 


5 plant bidgs., garage, 350-525 hp power 
— 100% Sprinklered . on 
. first floors on trucking he ‘ 


Offered as One Parcel 


preerrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrry 


> 
Cc 
@) 
@ ml 
O 
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/THURS., AUG. 22 2p. m. ‘3 


B’klyn Real Est. Exchange, 189 Montague St., B’klyn 
Cooperation of Brokers Invited 


, SEND FOR BOOKLET B 


Bernard P. Day, ne. 
Auctioneer 


’ Chrysler Bldg., New York 17, N. Y. 
LEXINGTON 2-5000 
SST T TEST TT TTT TTT TT TTO 
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Sheed 


WITH A BACK OF STEEL 


Makes Light Work 
Out of Tough Sweeping Jobs 


Steel back of Speed Sweep brushes is the 
basis of unique construction for faster, easier, 
better sweeping. Block is 1% usual size — easier 
to handle. Tufts of longer, better fibres are 
more compact — provide “spring and snap” 
action. Handle instantly adjustable to height 
of sweeper = reduces fatigue and strain. 
Speed Sweep brushes are built to outlast 
ordinary brushes 3 to 1. 


GUARANTEED 


Dustless brushes are used in thousands of 
offices, factories, schools, institutions and 
stores. They are unconditionally guaran- 
teed to meet your requirements. Write 
for styles, sizes and prices today. 


(w | Milwaukee Dustless 


BRUSH COMPANY 


528 N. 22nd St., Milwaukee 3, Wis 


PRODUCTION 


DarrinOntheWay 


New West Coast automobile 
of radical design will reach the 
delivery stage in four months, 
according to its creator. 


A West Coast entry into the tempt- 
ing seller’s market for new cars was 
announced this week when Howard 
Darrin, heretofore well known for his 
custom-styled cars, tailor-made for 
movie stars, announced that first de- 
livery of the radically designed Darrin 
car (BW-—Jan.26'46,p18) would be 
made in four months. 

Fully conscious of the problems of 

developing, producing, and selling a new 
car, Darrin has moved slowly and care- 
fully. More than a year and a half were 
spent on research and development. 
e Standard Parts—Plans were laid to 
utilize standard parts, such as Con- 
tinental engines, Spicer axles, Wagner 
brakes, and. Warner gears. (The use of 
stock materials is an old trick in the 
automotive industry; in this way the 
smaller companies can ride along with 
the major producers.) 

Body stampings will be reduced to 
four in number and will be made by 
Hayes Mfg. Corp., Grand Rapids, 
Mich., and shipped to the West Coast. 
Darrin will make none of the parts him- 
self. He will simply assemble the car at 
a yet-to-be selected Hollywood plant. 

e Priced at $2,000—I ‘eight costs will be 
substantial but probably not prohibitive, 


and Darrin can probably compete on a 
price basis with West Coast, freight- 
added cars. His announced price is 
$2,000. 

Present plans are to market the car 
through dealers, some of whom have 
already been selected. Final decisions on 
marketing will await actual production 
of the new car. Darrin says that his 
planned first year’s output is fairly well 
sold even now. 

The Darrin car weighs only 24 Ib. per 

hp., compared with 30 Ib. for compara- 
ble cars. Horsepower rating is 100. A 6- 
in. box frame chassis forms the outside 
structure, and in addition serves as a 
side bumper to protect the body from 
injury. 
e Other Features—Front fenders and 
hood are one piece, which lifts hy- 
draulically for motor inspection. The 
rear panel is also one piece. Front 
windshield is curved to add driver visi- 
bility. 

According to Darrin, riding qualities 
are excellent because the car has a low 
center of gravity and because torsion 
bar suspension is used. ‘The light 
weight (2,400 Ib.) is said to improve 
car performance, and 25% better accel- 
eration than is found in competing cars 
is claimed. 

The car is streamlined in appearance 
(Darrin did the styling of the Kaiser- 
Frazer line as well). It seats three in 
the front on a 60-in. cushion, and there 
is room for an additional two passengers 
in the back. Windows, doors, and 
front seat are operated hydraulically. 
At first, the car is to be available in the 
convertible model only. 


Newest on the rosy automotive horizon is the Darrin (above), an “assembled” 
lightweight 100-hp. car with radical features designed by Howard Darrin who 
styled the Kaiser-Frazer line. Delivery is expected in four months. 
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OF 4 CUT IN SPRING AND VALVE REPLACEMENTS 
Over “SOO Saved in Parts and Labor 


Here was a compressor forced to operate under ex- 
tremely severe conditions. Shut-downs were frequent. 
Approximately 20 valves and 36 valve springs were 
broken in four months’ operation. 


After a Sun Engineer recommended one of Sun's spe- 
cial “Job-Proved” lubricants, the compressor ran for 11 
months, day and night, and only six valves and springs 
failed! 


In other words, parts replacement dropped 89% be- 
cause the Sun Oil didn’t form hard carbon on the valves 
and springs. This alone saved approximately $200. In 
addition, maintenance time worth more than $200 was 
saved, and the compressor was speeded up 20%. 


And—what was equally important—the better air sup- 
ply meant more continuous operation, extra production. 


On the job is where Sun lubricants have proved their 
ability time after time. Whether you are 
in manufacturing, milling, mining, ma- 
chining . . . whether you make textiles, 
rubber, chemicals . . . wherever you use 
lubricants and other petroleum products 
. . . Sun Engineers and “Job-Proved” Sun 
products can help to increase production, 
cut maintenance. Call in one of the Sun 
Engineers near you today. 


SUN OIL COMPANY - Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


Sponsors of the Sunoco News-Voice of the Air — Lowell Thomas 


\> SUN INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 


THEY HAD TO STAY COLD! 


S 


» TO POULTRY RAISERS on the Eastern 
ar: Shore of Maryland went one of the largest 
“as rush orders of all time—one hundred mil- 
lion pounds of dressed chicken—enough to serve 
four million Sunday dinners for six months. 


Mathieson helped fill this record-breaking order 
by solving a vital problem—+ow to maintain cor- 
rect, low temperatures during long hours of transit. 
The answer: Positive Mathieson Dry Ice Refrigera- 
tion. As a result, truckload after truckload of 
dressed chicken arrived at distant points “in the 
prime” ... cold and firm as they were when loaded. 
Every chicken received a stamp of approval from 
critical U. S. Government Inspectors. 


Thus, Mathieson added another case history to 
their file “Helping American Industry”. 


Because it’s the modern, safe, clean way to refriger- 


ate rail and truck shipments, Mathieson Dry Ice 
becomes increasingly important in your refrigera- 
tion plans. For the frozen foods industry, it has 
many important new uses. Find out what Mathieson 
Dry Ice can do for you ... write 


THE MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS (INC) 
60 E. 42nd ST., NEW YORK 17,N. Y. 


DRY ICE...CARBONIC GAS...BICARBONATE OF SODA 

CAUSTIC SODA...SODA ASH...LIQUID CHLORINE 

CHLORINE DIOXIDE...HTH PRODUCTS...AMMONIA, 

ANHYDROUS & AQUA... FUSED ALKALI PRODUCTS 

SYNTHETIC SALT CAKE...SODIUM CHLORITE PRODUCTS 
SODIUM METHYLATE 


oa 
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Overdrive Again 
Columbia Axle’s postwar 
_ model has new electric controls. 
Silent operation is asserted to 
be a major advantage. 


Columbia Axle Co. of Cleveland on 

Sept. 1 will resume production, for the 
first time since 1940, of an overdrive 
axle for Ford and Mercury cars. The 
axle was widely distributed before war 
work caused a halt in production. 
e Electric Controls—The postwar model 
differs from its predecessor in many re- 
spects. It is entirely automatic. The 
car returns to low (conventional) ratio 
when the vehicle is stopped. Shift to 
the overdrive, which is installed on the 
right rear wheel, is electrically controlled 
with a button on the steering column 
or on the gear shift lever. 

When the button is touched and the 

clutch pedal depressed the car goes into 
overdrive immediately at any rolling 
speed. A solenoid actuates the valve 
that does the actual shifting. In prewar 
models the control lever was entirely 
manually operated—the action being 
similar to pulling out the hand throttle 
of an automobile. 
e Silent Operation—An advantage 
claimed for the new model is the “dead 
silent speed” since in either ratio whistle 
and hum have been eliminated. Since 
it does not function on the transmis- 
sion, Columbia’s product slows down 
the propeller, or drive, shaft thus re- 
ducing vibration. 

Engine and driving parts of a car, 
equipped with the axle, revolve 284% 
slower than normal regardless of the 
speed of the car. Thus at 80 m.p.h. car 
speed in the high ratio the engine travels 
the equivalent of 57.2 m.p.h. in the 
low ratio and at 70 m.p.h. the equiva- 
lent is 50. Columbia asserts that use of 
the overdrive: (1) adds three to five 
miles per gallon of gasoline, (2) in- 
creases the life of the oil up to 50%, 
and (3) prolongs the life of all moving 
parts. 

Distribution of the overdrive axle 

will be through the Trucksell Co. of 
Cleveland to Ford and Mercury cealers, 
the latter being responsible for the sale 
and installation on customer’s cars. 
e Use on Other Cars Studied—As now 
produced, the axle can only be used on 
cars having a split-axle housing. How- 
ever, engineering is now developing a 
similar overdrive axle for other cars. 

Columbia Axle, when producing the 
axle before the war, sold direct to Ford 
and Mercury dealers. In 1940 the com- 
pany disposed of its interest in the axle 
to the Timken Detroit Axle Co. and 
only recently reacquired the manufac- 
turing rights for automobiles thrqugh 
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the efforts of Californian A. A. Weid- 
mair, holder of the patents. Timken 
Detroit as well as one other company 
own licenses for the production of the 
axle for trucks. 

e Large Backlog—Columbia expects to 
turn out 10,000 axles per month once 


Ener gets under way. Already on 
and is a sizable backlog of orders from 
Ford and Mercury dealers who want 
the axle installed on cars used as dem- 
onstrators. No indication has been given 
Columbia officials by Ford officials that 
the overdrive axle will be either stand- 


THE PRODUCTION PATTERN 


Lesson in Japanese 


The prewar question of why the 
Japanese could produce quality tex- 
tile materials in export quantities at 
prices lower than American and Brit- 
ish competition (BW—Jan.9’37,p46; 
Sep.4'37,p53) always got a glib 
answer. It was “low labor costs and 
huge reserves of manpower.” 

Now, postwar investigation in 
Japan reveals that this was a mislead- 
ing oversimplification. ‘The Nip- 
ponese did have plenty of low-cost 
manpower, but, as American tech- 
nicians studying their textile industry 
have just found out, they actually 
used labor sparingly and efficiently. 
For the real a. you must 


that: Their textile engineering was 
ahead of foreign competition; they 
fostered complete cooperation be- 
tween machinery builders and users; 
their managements kept a watchful 
eye on foreign developments. The 
reasons for their production record 
are of a kind that apply to any indus- 
try. 


Engineering Tops 


Evidently the Japanese were not 
tied down by conventional thinking 
in their equipment design. For ex- 
ample, they achieved spindle speeds 
thousands of r.p.m.’s above ours by 
using a radical driving method. Some 
demagnetized spinning rings regu- 
larly to cut down wear. They went 
in for a sweeping standardization of 
parts—and with standardization and 
interchangeability of parts, down- 
time of machines is reduced. How- 
ever, standardization didn’t become 
a mania; if a new technique or de- 
sign was developed, all firms were 
quick to adopt it. 

The prewar story that Japanese en- 
gineers were “monkeys” at copying 
foreign designs was not the shale 
story; they went further than mere 
copying. They compared, studied, 
selected the best, and then improved 
on the best so far as they were able. 
Foreign designs served to stimulate 
machinery developments. 


add to that efficiency the findings - 


One of the most important rea- 
sons for Japan’s textile success was 
that the industry’s machinery build- 
ers and users worked together in 
fostering improvements. This co- 
operation contrasts sharply with Brit- 
ish practice—and goes further than 
has been applied in the American tex- 
tile field. Quality and quantity of 
output are bound to improve when 
engineers from both sides of the 
fence are able to get together and 
work out designs of more efficient 
machinery. 


Using Labor 


So far as has been determined, Jap- 
anese management never succumbed 
to the temptation to use its wealth 
of cheap labor to cover a multitude 
of production and engineering sins. 
Labor was smartly handled as a fac- 
tor in the production equation. Ma- 
terial costs were very high; waste was 
inexcusable; and many short-cut 
methods were used. Machinery costs 
were high; so the Japanese increased 
the number of bobbins used, to get 
higher production per machine. More 
labor was required, but it was justi- 
fied on an economic basis. They cut 
down the cost of replacement parts 
by careful maintenance of equip- 
ment, and judicious use of labor. 


Basic Approach 


The combination of intelligent 
management and good engineering 
—with plentiful, low-cost labor sup- 
ply as a plus factor—is practically un- 
beatable. But the basic approach 
that the Japanese made toward tex- 
tile ES ne we can be applied to 
any high-production field. How effi- 
ciently is labor being used? How 
good are machinery and methods— 
can they be improved by sound en- 
gineering? Are both manufacturers 
of equipment and users of that equip- 
ment capitalizing on the mutual ad- 
vantages of cooreration in develop- 
ment? With satisfactory answers to 
such questions, any manufacturer 
should be in an excellent competi- 
tive position. 


What do we mean... 


Just Like 
Peas in a Pod? 


e Offhand you might think we’ve used the 
wrong illustration! But, you see, it’s not appear- 
ance with which we’re concerned. It’s the 
advantages Hackney Shapes and Shells afford 
users. There, they are all alike! 


Deep drawn by the Hackney Process, each 
one affords its users savings in time, material 
and money. Frequently the over-all weight of a 
product is reduced. Other products gain strength 
... while many times both light weight and 
strength are assured. Better appearance is 
virtually a surety when a Hackney Shape is 
used. Durability is increased, too, with the 
use of a cold drawn part. 


With such advantages as these, it is only 
natural that many manufacturers in many indus- 
tries should use Hackney Shapes and Shells. 
They have been made with capacities as large 
as 110 gallons and as small as one quart. 
Pressed Steel Tank Company has a large 
assortment of tools offering customers unique 
advantages, and is in an especially favorable 
position to handle quantity production of parts. 


Write for full details. 


Pressed Steel Tank Company 


Manufacturers of Hackney Products 


Main Office and Plant: 1493 South 66th Street, Milwaukee 14 
1397 Vanderbilt Concourse Building, New York 17 © 208 S. LaSalle St., Room 2072, Chicago 4 
555 Roosevelt Building, Los Angeles 14 @ 207 Hanna Bu. g, Cleveland 15 
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ard or optional equipment on the new 
models. It was optional equipment on 
one of the Ford-produced cars prior to 
the war. 


TEST TURBINES ORDERED 


Encouraged by results of the first 
year’s research work on a coal-fired, gas 
turbine locomotive, the Locomotive 
Development Committee, comprising 
six coal-originating railroads and three 
coal producing companies, has author- 
ized purchase of two full-size turbines 
and special locomotives on which to 
mount them. When completed, these 
will be used in operating tests. 

Sponsors hope that the new locomo- 
tive, being developed in conjunction 
with Bituminous Coal Research, Inc., 
will provide the answer to the threat of 
the oil-burning diesel (BW —Mar.31 
"45,p52). 

Thermal efficiency of the gas turbine 
locomotive at the rails is approximately 
20%, compared with 5% to 8% for 
the conventional steam reciprocating 
locomotive, according to Dr. John I. 
Yellott, director of research. The tur- 
bine unit is said to be more efficient, 
rather than less, in winter when air 
density increases and improves com- 
bustion. 

In gas turbine locomotives, pulver- 
ized coal is burned and the expanding 
gases turn the turbine. To eliminate 
abrasion dangers from the fly ash pro- 
duced in the burning process, small cy- 
clone separators ‘remove 95% of the 
ash before the hot gas enters the 
turbine. 

The committee hopes eventually to 
develop a direct drive turbine locomo- 
tive, but models now scheduled will use 
an electric drive similar to that em- 
ployed in the diesel-electric locomotive. 
Thus, the gas turbine will drive a gen- 
erator supplying electricity to the driv- 
ing motors. 


ANTIBIOTIC RESEARCH 


A number of postdoctorate research 
fellowships, for study of factors affect- 
ing production of antibiotics and. their 
action on human, animal, and plant dis- 
eases, have been set up by Schenley 
Distillers Corp. and Schenley Labora- 
tories, Inc., through their afhliate, the 
Schenley Research Institute. 

The fellowships have been established 
for a three-year period, and will be 
assigned by the University of Wisconsin 
to the departments of agriculture, bac- 
teriology, biochemistry, plant pathology, 
veterinary science, and botany. Fellows 
will receive salaries of $3,600 to $4,000 
a year. Grants, including allowances 
for working expenses, will total approx- 
imately $110,000. Results of this scien- 
tific research will be published in what- 
ever manner seems, in the judgment of 
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MAJOR EXTRACTION 


A dentist who likes to tinker with 
machinery as much as teeth, Dr. El- 
mer Kesling (above) of Stoddard 
County, Mo., has won a $310,486 
judgment in a patent suit brought 
against General Motors. Kesling 
charged that a Bendix Aviation Corp. 
gear shift—a hand-shifting unit com- 
bined with a power boost—used in 
Chevrolets infringes his development 
work and patent. The case may be 
appealed, but meanwhile, the dentist 
tinkers to produce another sparetime 
idea that will pay him as well as the 
damages—12¢ for each of the 2,587,- 
384 disputed shifts in Chevrolets. 


the university, to serve the public in- 
terest best. 

The field of research will cover the 
whole cycle of antibiotic production and 
action; the genetic principles govern- 
ing the characteristics of producing 
organisms, the metabolic processes of 
these organisms, and their manner of 
action on bacteria, including the devel- 
opment of resistance by bacteria toward 
antibiotic agents. 


GERMAN TEXTILE IDEAS 


Mechanical and processing ideas were 
tested by German technicians in a 
model plant set up for the textile in- 
dustry in 1936 at Denkendorf. 

Typical of the mechanical advance- 
ments studied at the plant, described 
in report PB-18912 (Office of Technical 
Services, Dept. of Commerce), were a 
novel tension pulley, and vinyl plastic 
machine belting. The tension pulley 
had roller bearings, a fixed outer cylin- 
der, and a rotating inner cylinder. The 
pulley was lubricated by simply pulling 
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HOW TO LICK — 


Tough Corrosion Problems 
.. AND SAVE MONEY, TOO! 


Corrosion engineers and maintenance 
men from many industries told our 
chemists what was needed ... a tougher, 
surer, low-cost coating that would defy 
corrosion, rust and age. Now, the new 
Neolac has what it takes to tackle your 
toughest corrosion problenis. 


Neolac is not an oil-base paint. It is 
a remarkable compound of thermoset- 
ting and thermoplastic resins, quickly 
dries to a lustrous, non-oxidizing film 
of pure plastic...an amazingly tough, 
armor-like film that won’t crack, “beck 
or craze. 


Neolac costs less. For it goes further; 
lasts much longer than most paints; 
needs no primer and fewer coats; leaves 
no residue ‘‘skin”’ in the container. 
Write today for full information, see 
how easy it is to stop corrosion. 


RESISTS ACIDS, ALKALIES, 
WATER, ALCOHOLS, MOST 
KNOWN CORROSIVES 


FOR METAL, WOOD, 
CONCRETE OR OVER OLD 
PAINTS 


BRUSHES EASILY... 
DRIES IN ONE HOUR 


GALLON COVERS UP TO 
450 SQUARE FEET 


NO PRIMER NEEDED... TWO 
COATS USUALLY AMPLE 


GREEN, GRAY, BLACK, CLEAR, 
READY MIXED ALUMINUM 


LONGER LIFE... CUTS 
RECOATINGS IN HALF 


WITHSTANDS AIR HEAT 
UP TO 265° F. 


CORPORATION 


5000 BRIMFIELD ROAD, AKRON 9, OHIO 


LaSalle University 
First to Make Bond 


Paper Pie Chart 


Note how President L. G. Elliott of 
LaSalle Extension University, Chi- 
cago, rates the importance of opac- 
ity in bond paper at 20 percent in 
his paper pie chart. President Elliott 
no doubt had in mind Opaque 
Certificate when he devised his 
chart showing the most essential 
characteristics in bond paper for use 
in his University. And, as we ex- 
pected, he rated appearance as most 
important, at 35 percent. Folding 
quality and opacity were tied for 
second place in President Elliott’s 


chart, each with a rating of 20 per- 
cent in importance. 

LaSalle has enrolled more than 
1,140,000 students, and buys great 
quantities of bond paper. For its 
best letterheads, LaSalle uses post- 
war, cotton-content Certificate, bal- 
anced by correct pop test, tear and 
folding endurance for its fiber con- 
tent. You also may find it advan- 
tageous to use a balanced bond 
paper which typewrites better and 
prints faster, offset, letterpress, and 
on office machines. 


CERTIFICATE BOND 


Manufactured by Crocker-McElwain Co., Holyoke, Mass. 


The Certificate Family of balanced papers—bond, opaque, 
ledger and index—has the characteristics most important to the 
user that President Elliott of LaSalle specifies in his chart. 
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and releasing the outer shell. German 
mills were not allowed to lubricate more 
often than once.every 14,000 hours of 
operation. 

The joints in the vinyl plastic belting 
were heat-sealed. No trouble was ex- 
perienced with static electricity, and 
the belts wore better than leather, 
according to the report. Guides, how- 
ever, could not be used because they 
abraded the edges of the belt. And 
the belt was unsatisfactory for driving 
spindles, because of frictional heat gen- 
eration and resultant softening when a 
single spindle was stopped. 

Three other reports on German tex- 
tiles are also available. One, PB-2453, 
describes fabric finishing techniques for 
cotton and viscose. Another, PB-27451, 
covers the organization and research 
publications of the German Research 
Institute for the Textile Industry at 
Muenchen-Gladbach-Rheydt. The third 
report, PB-27452, contains the text of 
the research reports described in PB- 
27451. The clothing industry, staple 
fibers, fish protein fibers, wool and 
worsted fabrics, textile finishing and 
testing are covered. 


LICENSING FOR CHEMISTS? 


A series of bills will be introduced 
at the next sessions of state legisla- 
tures to provide legal professional status 
for chemists, if present plans of the 
American Institute of Chemists go 
through. 

The move has touched off the usual 
controversy that rages over professional 
licensing laws. Some officials of the 
American Chemical Society, as well as 
individual chemists, are opposed to the 
plan. Polls show about equal division 
of opinion. 

At present there are no state laws for 
registering chemists, and it is estimated 
that about 80,000 chemists would be 
affected. Chemical engineers are al- 
ready licensed by most states, 


P. 3. 


First commercial use of General Elec- 
tric’s turbosuperchargers will be on 50 
Boeing Stratocruisers for which 200° 
units es been ordered. First produc- 
tion plane will be delivered in early 
1947. 

Know-how on the control of fungus 
growth on optical instruments is avail- 
able in report form from the Office of 
Technical Services, Dept. of Commerce. 
A similar report available from the 
Dept. of Commerce describes in detail 
a German method for temporarily pro- 
tecting metal surfaces. It’s applied by 
paint brush. 

Atmospheric corrosion of lead coat- 
ings on steel is retarded if the lead- 
coated steel is cold-rolled, according to 
a Battelle Memorial Institute report. 
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NEW PRODUCTS ------ 


Pushbutton Heater 


A gasoline fueled car heater, op- 
erating independently of the engine, 
was announced last week by Galvin 
Mfg. Corp., 4545 Augusta Blvd., 
Chicago. ‘The heater, said to develop 
18,000 B.t.u. in 60 sec. under normal 
winter weather conditions, will bear 
the Motorola trademark used on Gal- 
vin’s radios. 

Adaptations of the heater were used 


during the war to pre-heat airplane 
and tank engines. The heat produced 
is of constant temperature, builds up 
rapidly at first, then levels off when 
the interior of the car reaches the 
temperature selected from an array 
of ae on the dashboard. 

e unit is 8 in. high by 84 in. 
wide and is equipped with new-type 
windshield and defroster attachments. 
Two models are available; one a dash- 
board or cowl type and the other to fit 
under the seat. 


Furniture Support 


Developed for supporting and moving 
heavy furniture, the Bed Sled, a 3-in. 
aluminum, skid-type support with a 
heavy steel shank, has been placed on 
the market by the H & K Sales Co., 
Dayton 1, Ohio. Weight of the furni- 
ture is distributed over a wider rug 
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MEMORANDUM 


TO MANAGEMENT 


Sometime in the next thousand years, 
someone will surely propose a monu- 
ment to the present age of industrial 
power and production. When that time 
comes, the designers could choose few 
symbols mcre appropriate than today's 
McGraw-Hill building in New York. 


It would have to be in miniature, of 
course. For one thing, it would require 
the donation of too many dimes to du- 
plicate the present 33 story structure. 
For another, its present inhabitants 
have already read enough about atom- 
ic weapons and are resigned to the 
probability that the present steel and 
stone haver't a ghost of a chance of 
survival. 


But as a symbol of industry, and of 
American business might, it surely will 
survive. For its walls today contain the 
heart of the world's largest business- 
news network. 


From it flow news of research, technical 
advances, and industrial progress de- 
signed to promote the efficiency and 
growth of twenty-six separate phases 
of American industry. Business Week, 
in spite of its own size and place, can 
be properly in awe of its twenty-five 
specialist associates. And it can, and 
does, take real advantage of its kinship. 


One quick example is the training, now 
going on, of additional foreign corre- 
spondents who will soon be positioned 
in most of the world's major business 
centers. 


For twelve weeks, these correspond- 
ents, already capable reporters, are 
given shoulder-to-shoulder training in 
the peculiarities of business-news writ- 
ing by the working experts of the 
McGraw-Hill editorial staffs. 


From 8 editor specialists of 3 aviation 
publications, these foreign correspond- 
ents get cues and guidance to the kind 


of information needed to report ade- 
quately the foreign progress in the 
world of aviation. 


From the 36 editor specialists of sev- 
eral electrical publications, they get 
specific instructions on the need for 
news of foreign progress in electronics, 
communications, and electrical devel- 
opment. Their 36 coaches here can 
make available to these correspond- 
ents 665 years of their own experience 
in writing and reporting electrical busi- 
ness news. 


In their twelve weeks of intensive train- 
ing with specialists like these in such 
fundamental fields as textiles, coal, fac- 
tory management, power, transporta- 
tion and food (to mention only six) 
these future Business Week corre- 
spondents learn the ‘how, why, when 
and where,’ of the news needs of all 
industry. 


From them they learn the information 
requirements of the men who manage 
American business and the technique 


of reporting that news in the manner 
that Business Week readers can best 
use it. 


Vaud Minto 


PUBLISHER 


Enjoy the 
best! 


MIMMS 
“e CIRCULATORS 


Lowbey Model. [Coffee Table Height) 


This Is The Fan Of The Future 


An Innovation! 


The MIMMS Lowboy Air Circulator is built to give cooling comfort in 
a quiet, dignified and indirect manner. It distributes air evenly from 
all sides of cabinet at a low level where air is coolest. Choice of three 
speeds permits desired amount of cooling circulation in summer or uni- 
form heat distribution in winter. Designed for beauty and built from 
selected wood, finished in mahogany or walnut, to conform with fur- 
nishings of office, living room or bedroom. Price $55.50, plus $3.33 
Federal Excise Tax, f.o.b. Louisville, Ky. 


E. N. MIMMS COMPANY 


1013 EAST BROADWAY e LOUISVILLE 4, KY. © WABASH 2364 


WELSBACH 


ENGINEERING & MANAGEMENT 
CORPORATION 


UTILITY APPRAISALS 
ENGINEERING * CONSTRUCTION 
STREET LIGHTING MAINTENANCE 


Consultants on All Phases of Utility Operations 
E 


CISTI) 1500 WALNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA 2, PA. 
MA 


area. According to the manufacturers, 
tests with the average 200-Ib. bed 
equipped with standard casters show 
that a 45-lb. to 60-lb. pull is needed 
to start it moving. With the Bed Sled, 
15 Ib. to 30 Ib. less effort was required. 
The device is said to prevent scuffing of 
walls and damage to electrical plugs be- 
cause the projecting flange makes con- 
tact before the bed itself can touch. The 
sled fits standard caster holes. 


Motorized Hand Truck 


The Transtacker, a new, battery-pow- 
ered, high-lift tiering unit, is designed to 
do the work of a fork-lift or high-lift 
platform truck where weight, size, speed, 
or cost makes the larger units imprac- 
tical. Weight and cost are said to be 


approximately half those of standard 
high-lift platform and fork-lift trucks 
of similar load capacities. The unit is 
now being manufactured by Automatic 
Transportation Co., 149 West 87th 
Street, Chicago 20. 

Load capacities range from 2,500 Ib. 
to 4,000 Ib. and platform and forks 
raise to heights of 68 in. and 64 in. 
respectively. The lift mechanism fea- 
tures a new hydraulic system and over- 
sized pump and motor. Over-all height 
is 83 in., the same as that of fork 
trucks. Two buttons on the guide 
handle control forward and_ reverse 
power, while a third operates lift. 
Horizontal speed and the “dead man 
control” brake are controlled by vertical 
position of the guide handle, 


Plastics Protectors 


A specially formulated vinyl plastic, 
which can be shrunk at room tempera- 
ture around connectors, cable ends, 
tubing, tools, and precision machined 
parts to provide insulation and protec- 
tive covering has been announced by 
the General Electric Plastics Division, 
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is poor ¢ 


You can answer that question by studying these facts .. . 


‘43% OF AMERICA’S HOMES lack private bath or shower. 
That means approximately 18,000,000 families do not have what is 
considered a basic necessity of American good living. In addition, 
there are 14,000,000 homes which are without flush toilet facilities; 
surveys show that 9,800,000 homes have only three rooms or less. 


21% OF AMERICA’S HOMES lack electricity. It is estimated 
that more than 8,000,000 families do not enjoy the modern conven- 
ience of electric light and power. Right now there is also an accumu- 
lated need for appliances which use electricity: 2,800,000 refrigerators, 
2,300,000 washing machines, 750,000 electric ranges. 


How Can America Get What It Needs? 


The answer is more production! No matter what America’s needs 
may be, they can be met by the efficient use of production machines. 
By producing more, prices will be lowered and demand will be in- 
creased because more people are able to buy. Remember: America’s 
industrial output of goods per man-hour rises at the rate of 50% 
every ten years; a man’s productivity is no pe measured by the 
clock, but rather by the capacity and efficiency of the machine he op- 
erates. This is the formula for more jobs, high wages, high standards 
of living. It's the formula that keeps America busy! Now is the time 
for manufacturers to start replacing high cost, obsolescent tools with 
modern, new machine tools which make possible the low costs, low 
prices, high wages everybody wants, 


31% OF AMERICA’S HOMES lack running water. In short, 
more than 10,700,000 dwelling units are not equipped with modern 
plumbing facilities. And that’s not all: over 9,000,000 homes in the 
United States have no refrigeration; 19,800,000 homes do not have 
the warmth and comfort of a central heating system. 


2,700,000 homes are needed 
15,000,000 cars are needed 


2,800,000 refrigerators are needed 


2; 
2,300,000 washing machines are needed 
yy. 


MOST OF AMERICA today lacks consumer goods. The accumu- 
lated demand for automobiles, homes, appliances, as illustrated in the 
diagram above, is in addition to the estimated need for basic neces- 
sities. It far exceeds the expectations of 1946 production; it offers a 
challenging opportunity to the manufacturers of America, 
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DON’T SAY 


YOU WEREN’T WARNED ABOUT 


CREDIT 


LOSSES 


Read the facts below... 
then send for this book 
on “‘Credit Loss Control’’ 


AVE you been lulled into a false 

sense of security . . . by the war- 
time drop in business failures and 
credit losses? Such a drop is natural in 
a war-supported economy ... but get 
your guard up now. 


Don't misunderstand us. This is no 
prediction of depression. The outlook 
for business is highly promising . . . yet 
it’s logical to expect an increase in 
credit casualities. 

Competition is on the increase ... 
and getting tougher. Small companies 
grown stronger on war earnings are 
challenging former leaders. New prod- 
ucts born of wartime developments 
threaten long-established lines. New 
businesses are springing up. And in this 
struggle for civilian dollars some com- 
panies are going to lose out . . . and 
some of them may be your customers. 


After World War I business faced the 
same general conditions that prevail 
now—labor disputes, prolonged strikes, 
higher wages, rising prices, increasing 
competition. And what happened then? 
Business failures jumped and current 


53" You 

7 AMERICAN 

| CREDIT INDEMNITY 
COMPANY 


New Y 


a > 
189. r 
WEY Cy 


liabilities of failures shot up to 553% 
of the 1919 total in just two years. 


Will that happen again . . . in this 
new period of postwar readjustment? 
No one knows. That’s why manufac- 
turers and wholesalers in over 150 lines 
of business now carry American Credit 
Insurance . . . which GUARANTEES 
PAYMENT of accounts receivable for 
goods shipped . . . pays you when 
your customers can’t, 

And that’s why . . . right now ... you 
should send for our book on ““CREDIT 
LOSS CONTROL.” This timely book 
charts the rise in business failures after 
World War I... presents actual credit 
history and actual credit loss cases ... 
shows how you can safeguard your 
accounts receivable and your profits 
through the uncertain months and 
years ahead. No charge. No obligation. 
For a copy address: American Credit 
Indemnity Company of New York, 
Dept. 42, First National Bank Build- 
ing, Baltimore 2, Md. 


PRESIDENT 


American 


Credit Insurance 


pays you when 


your customers can°t 


IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


THINGS TO COME 


Better indoor comfort in low 
cost homes has long been a goal 
of heating and air-conditioning 
engineers. Latest effort along 
these lines is a research program 
sponsored by the National Warm 
Air Heating & Air Conditioning 
Assn. at the University of Illinois. 
A research residence, set up to 
simulate construction with and 
without a basement, will have re- 
movable wall and ceiling panels 
to allow testing of insulation and 
air distribution. 


e Improved lighting - for streets 
and highways will be possible 
when a new street lamp is put 
into service. The lamp, adaptable 
to existing radial wave reflectors, 
is small in size yet has a light 
output of 2,500 lumens and a 
6.6 ampere rating. It will be 
designated PS-25 and have charac- 
teristics common to the larger 
PS-35 lamp. 


Pittsfield, Mass. Available in the form 
of caps, sleeving, and tubing, the plas- 
tic is unaffected by common solvents 
and acids encountered in painting, plat- 
ing, and degreasing operations. The 
product is available in a variety of colors 
for identification. Previous to use the 
plastic is soaked in a special dilator solu- 
tion in which it swells to half again 
normal size. While dilated, it is slipped 
over the part and allowed to dry thor- 
oughly. It shrinks to smaller than origi- 
nal size to form a tight covering over 
the exposed surface. 


Synthetic Grease 


A synthetic, low-temperature grease 
to meet a wide range of operating tem- 
peratures is announced by the Texas 
Co., New York. Known as Texaco Uni- 
Temp Grease, the lubricant can be used 
in control bearings, actuators, aircraft 
propeller governors, aircraft instruments, 
aerial cameras, and fly-power motors in 
radar equipment, where low tempera- 
tures are encountered and where satis- 
factory performance for short periods at 
temperatures as high as 300 F ‘is 
required. 

The grease meets requirements of the 
recently released AN-G-25 Specification. 
It is said to retain fundamental lubricat- 
ing characteristics at temperatures 
likely to be found on the ground or at 
any altitude in aircraft. Made with a 
lithium-base, the grease uses a synthetic 
compound as the oily constituent. It is 
available with rust inhibitors for us 
where excessive moisture or salt spray 
may be encountered. 
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T IF A TUNNEL is to be built, sandhogs are called on 
© to do the job. They’re a tough-fisted, fearless lot—proud 
of their job. Most of the time they labor far beneath a river 
bottom, where compressed air lines keep their caissons from 
collapsing. Pressures run high—up to forty pounds per square 
inch of surface. 


THE WORKING EFFICIENCY of countless modern prod- 

ucts depends on a “life line,” too. But—one of a different 
kind. This is a special metal tubing known as Bundyweld. It 
carries refrigerants to our home freezer units—supplies essen- 
tial oil, fuel and brake fluids to our motor cars. Its depend- 
ability is due to its unusual construction. 


5, MANY MANUFACTURERS rely on Bundy- 

weld. They use it in countless products— 
in everything from gas ranges and refrigera- 
tors to giant Diesel locomotives. Let Bundy 
Research and Engineering Departments show 
you how this famous tubing can aid your 
product. Also available in Monel and nickel. 

Bundy Tubing Co., Detroit 13, Michigan 


Pacific Metals Co., Ltd. Standard Tube Sales Corp. 
3100 19th St. 1 Admiral Ave. 
San Francisco 10, Calif. Maspeth, N.Y.C., N.Y. 


BUNDY TUBING DISTRIBUTORS AND 


Lapham-Hickey Co. 
3333 W. 47th Place 404 Architects Bldg. 3628 E. Marginal Way 
Chicago 32, Illinois 


MEN CAN WORK under that high pressure only an hour 

e at a time. As they go off shift, they must enter a decom 

pression chamber. There the pressure is gradually reduced. It 

takes a full forty minutes for the air to seep from their bodies 

To sandhogs—the air line is a real “life line.” It keeps the 
river out, keeps the air in. 


4 ,BUNDYWELD is different from other forms of tubing be 

cause it has a solid, double steel wall, copper brazed 
throughout and copper coated inside and out. It is free from 
scale, closely held to dimensions, very easily fabricated. Engi 
neers and product designers are constantly finding new uses 
for it. 


BUNDY _ TUBING 


REPRESENTATIVES :— 


Eagle Metals Co. Alloy Metal Sales Ltd. 
861 Bay St. 
Toronto 5, Canada 


Rutan & Co. 


Phila. 3, Pa. Seattle 4, Wash. 
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STEEL 


an industry born of a rail 


Before 1864 all trains ran on rails of iron. America 
didn’t even make steel rail. But the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, ever looking for better things, ordered 
400 tons of steel from England (at $150 a ton) and 
had it laboriously hammered into rail. Steel proved 
twice as strong and wore four times as long. Then 
and there—the American steel industry was born. 


Twenty years later the steel rail was still the steel 
business. But by 1929, when three times as much 
steel rail went through the rolls as in 1880, steel rail 
was only 5 per cent of the steel business. Sky- 
scrapers, trains, automobiles, safes, pipe, mouse- 
traps, beds, watches, stoves, refrigerators, hand- 
cuffs, wire, nails, fence posts, filing cabinets, office 
desks, ships, pen points, safety pins—so many 
things, steel ! 


HOW PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD RAIL HAS INCREASED 
IN SIZE AND STRENGTH OVER THE YEARS 


ti 


130 pound 


1880 1887 


zirt? 


Better yet, when America went to war it had the 
overwhelming advantage of a steel output greater 
than all other countries combined. That assured vic- 
tory, saved American lives. 


In peace and war, from that first steel rail to the 
present day, the Pennsylvania Railroad and steel 
have worked closely together. Most steel plants are 
on lines of the Pennsylvania. A large part of its 
operation is hauling raw materials for the making 
of steel and carrying the finished product away —all 
done for Jess than a cent a ton per mile. Moreover, it 
serves steel with steel—every car, every locomotive, 
every rail, every large terminal, every signal . . . stee/! 


Today, as steel prepares to turn out a torrent of 
new products from new alloys, the Pennsylvania 
Railroad wishes it well—an old friend, with an 
even greater future. 


Today the Pennsylvania 
Railroad uses the heaviest 
rail in the country and has 
made many improvements 
in its construction. Alto- 
gether there are more than 
5,000,000 tons of steel rail 
in the Pennsylvania road- 
bed. If every rail had to be 
replaced, it would take all 
the steel mills rolling rail a 
year and a half to produce 


1916 


152 pounds 


56 _— 56 pounds 60 pounds 85 pounds d 
(steel) per yard per yard a 4 yard 
per yard 


per yard per yard the necessary quantity. 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


1846 


1946 


ONE HUNDRED YEARS OF TRANSPORTATION PROGRESS 


ford Tracks Last Longer 


TRUCK-ENGINEERED © TRUCK-BUILT « BY TRUCK MEN 


" Model T and Model A served Gateway—and [f oy 


Hauling practice—and profits—hare come a 
many another transport operator—mighty well. 


long way since a trucker was a teamster. 


“SINCE HORSE AND DRAY DAYS” 
FORD TRUCKS HAVE SERVED AND SAVED 


FORD ADVANCED 


IN GATEWAY’S BIG FLEET 


*‘We have at present, 97 Ford units in 
our fleet of 180 motor vehicles,” wrote 
Mr. W. Leo Murphy, president of 
Gateway City Transfer Company, 
La Crosse, Wisconsin, some months 
ago. “Our Ford Trucks are giving us 
excellent service,” continued Mr. 
Murphy. “The set of photographs 
shows the development of this company 
since the horse and dray days, in 1896.” 


Beginning with Ford Model T’s, then 
Model A’s, and now with its modern 
fleet of heavy duty V-8 units, Gate- 
way offers clear evidence that Fords 
help truck owners to prosper. Ford 
truck quality is particularly evident 


in inter-city hauling, where the Ford 
V-8 is a national favorite. V-8 power 
assures high-speed schedules. Ford 
torque characteristics give peak high 
gear acceleration at useful truck 
speeds. Ford’s extra measure of 
chassis endurance pays off in high 
mileage, over-the-road trucking, and, 
when the need comes, Ford service 
is everywhere. 


Yes, Ford operators know— and 
registrations prove—FORD 
TRUCKS LAST LONGER! Latest 
official figures show 7 out of 11 of 
all Ford Trucks built since 1928 are 
still on the job! 


ENGINEERING! 


THE FAMOUS V-8 ENGINE, for 
toughest service, now 100 HP, with 
NEW steel-cored Silvaloy rod bear- 
ings for trebled endurance e NEW 
Flightlight aluminum alloy 4-ring 
pistons for added oil economy ¢ 
Tougher, rust-proofed valve springs 
e NEW moisture-sealed distributor ¢ 
NEW lant-saving radiator closure 
e Auto-balanced carburetion for still 
more thrifty power e¢ Servicing 
simplified still further. And the 
rugged, thrifty 90 HP Ford six- 
cylinder engine, for stop-and-go jobs, 
with many importc=t advancements, 
available in all except C.O.E. chassis. 


Ford Truck rear axles — world-famous 
for load-lugging—provide generous 
reserve capacity ¢ Light duty 
chassis have sturdy %4-floating axles 
with triple-roller-bearing, straddle- 
mounted pinion; full-floating axles 
in all other chassis ¢ 2-speed axle 
and vacuum power braking for 2-ton 
rating ¢ Improved 4-speed transmis- 
sion at extra cost in light duty chassis, 
standard in all others. 


FORD TRUCKS 


MORE FORD TRUCKS IN USE TODAY THAN ANY OTHER MAKE 
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MARKETING 


May Co. Expands 


Merger with Kaufmann will 
probably place company in No. 
2 spot in sales volume. Approval 
of stockholders is certain. 


For some time, the May Department 
Stores Co. has been looking for new 
units to lengthen its current string of 
seven stores and increase sales and pur- 
chasing power. Recently an ideal candi- 
date turned up—Kaufman’s Department 
Store in Pittsburgh, a solid institution 
agreeable to a merger because of (1) 
May’s splendid earnings record, (2) 
prior intimate acquaintance with May 
through a mutual buying setup, and (3) 
desire to fortify Kaufmann’s against the 
one-industry area it serves. 
eMay Rank Second—Last week the 
wedding was_announced for late August 
or early September. With combined 
sales of $246,354,000 in 1945, the new 
amalgamation looks like the No. 2 vol- 
ume-producer in the department store 
field (No. 1 is Allied Stores whose sales 
last year were $281,600,000). 

The 1,500 Kaufmann stockholders, 
holding 552,600 shares of stock, will 
receive 110,520 shares of new May Co. 
preferred issue (one-fifth of a share of 
a new series of $3.40 cumulative pre- 
ferred stock and nine-twentieths of a 
share of common stock for each share 
of Kaufmann). The amount involved is 
about $25,000,000. Since the directors 
of Kaufmann’s control nearly a major- 
ity of the company’s stock the success 
of the sale is assured. May’s 11,000 
stockholders are expected to go along 
willingly enough and approve their 
president’s recommendations. 
¢ Buying Offices Shared—Friendship 
between the two companies has been 
evident for the past few years. Buying 
offices have been shared by the two in 
Chicago and a number of cities abroad 
for some time. 

Kaufmann’s was founded in 1871, by 
Jacob and Isaac Kaufmann as a small 
tailor shop (two other brothers, Maurice 
and Henry, joined the organization a 
year later). Steady growth followed, un- 
til today the store occupies a 13-story 
building plus a basement store in the 
heart of Pittsburgh’s Golden Triangle. 
While it can not be called the city’s 
oldest department store, being out- 
ranked in that respect by Horne’s and 
Boggs & Buhl, it is the largest and 
best known in Western Pennsylvania. 
e Emphasis on Own Brands—Catering 

largely to the middle buying group, 
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Kaufmann’s places special emphasis on 
its own branded merchandise including 
paint, toiletries, domestic supplies in- 
cluding linens, and at one time refrig- 
erators and other household appliances. 
Recently the store inaugurated a cam- 
paign to make a place for itself in the 
higher priced merchandise field, using 
women’s magazines to bolster its local 
radio, newspaper, and direct-mail sell- 
ing efforts. 

A distinctive feature of Kaufmann’s 
physical setup is the layout of the first 
and sixth (yard goods, lingerie, etc.) 
floors. Here the aisles are not arranged 
in parallel design, but radiate from a 
common center in wheel fashion. Be- 
cause the visibility of merchandise and 
shopping ‘‘on the bias” save steps, the 
company claims that these two floors 


CHILLED HEAT 


To whet appetites for electric blan- 
kets in August, General Electric 
offers cheesecake well refrigerated. At 
G.E.’s_ Bridgeport (Conn.) plant, 
Carol Whitman is fitted (right) with 
thermocouples to register skin tem- 
peratures, then sent to bed in a re 
frigerated room (above) with an engi- 
neer outside to determine by dial 
readings whether or not she’s com- 
fortable. Given impetus by airmen’s 
wartime flying suits, General Elec- 
tric’s blankets are now coming 
equipped with four thermostats, even 
double controls—one to take care of 
each side of the bed. The blankets are 
selling for about $35. 


are the world’s fastest shopping floors. 
A discordant note in family matters 
was sounded in 1912 when relatives of 
the Kaufmann store owners made a 
strenuous attempt to cash in on the 
family’s merchandising _ reputation, 
opening the Kaufmann & Baer depart- 
ment store in downtown Pittsburgh. 
After a few years the venture was sold 
to its present owner and operator, 
Gimbels of New York. 
e Operates Seven Units—May Co. had 
its start in Leadville, Colo., when 
David May, fresh from Indiana, opened 
a small tailor shop and clothing store 
at the height of a mine boom. When 
the boom collapsed May moved into 
Denver and again set up shop. Today 
May’s chain includes seven department 
stores (all bearing the May name with 
the exception of M. O’Neill Co. at 
Akron and Famous-Barr in St. Louis) 
located in Akron, Cleveland (largest de- 
partment store in Ohio), Baltimore, Los 
Angeles, St. Louis, and Denver. May 


CONCRETE 


gives you maximum value 


The sturdy strength and 
weather-resistance of concrete 
assures low annual cost for all 
types of construction. 


Charming individual homes 
or distinguished multi-story 
apartment houses having walls 
and floors of concrete with a 


firesafe roof, will be sound, low- 
maintenance cost investments 
through many years. 


Concrete is ideally suited to 
the construction of hospitals, 
schools, industrial or commer- 
cial buildings, providing fine 
appearance, durability and fire- 


safety as well as economical first 
cost, low maintenance and 
low annual cost. 


For highways, streets and 
airports, concrete pavements 
usually cost less to build than 
any other pavement of equal 
load-carrying capacity. And the 


long life and low maintenance 
costofconcrete pavement makes 
construction dollars go farther. 


Whatever you plan to build, 
remember that reasonable first 
cost, plus low maintenance 
makes concrete Jow-annual-cost 
construction. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


Dept. 8a-12, 33 West Grand Avenue, Chicago 10, Illinois 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of concrete 
... through scientific research and engineering field work 


Co. also has an interest in Cleveland’s 
Wm. Taylor Sons department store but 
does not participate in its management 
or operation. 

Aiming for the middle economic 

group, May stores hold a dominant posi- 
tion in the popular priced merchandis- 
ing field in the cities in which they 
operate. Company branded merchandise 
ranges from household appliances— 
when available—to toilet items and 
clothing. 
e Daring Merchandiser—In a postwar 
expansion program May is opening a 
number of outlets in suburbs and nearby 
small cities as branches of their main 
stores. Three outlying stores, one to 
be in Clayton, will be hatched by 
Famous-Barr of St. Louis. Branches of 
the M. O’Neil store in Akron have 
been, or soon will be, opened in Coshoc- 
ton, Mansfield, Cuyahoga Falls, and 
Massillon. One outlying store has been 
opened in Los Angeles and two others 
are planned. 

The May Co. has generally been re- 
garded as conservative in business but 
daring as a merchandiser. May Day 
sales, staged spring and fall before the 
war, on a store-wide basis have always 
given competitors a headache and they 
will be revived as soon as merchandise 
becomes plentiful. 

e Dividend Is Upped—Merger of Kauf- 
mann and May will result in a company 
with total assets of approximately $118,- 
000,000 (May’s assets are listed‘at $97,- 


300,000, Kaufmann’s at $20,583,000). a 


The May Co. reported a consolidated 
net profit for the year ending Jan. 31, 
1946, of $7,680,039, with earnings of 
$2.94 per share on the new $5-par value 
common stock after provisions had been 
made for dividends on the preferred. 
The dividend on the new common 
amounted to $1.65, or 15¢ per share 
more than for the corresponding period 
in 1945. 

It seems likely that a new Kauf- 
mann’s Department Stores, Inc., will 
be chartered in Pennsylvania, headed 
by Kaufmann officers to act as an 
operating company for the Kaufmann 
store. 


BABY FOOD SALE WIDENED 


Following test marketing in Akron, 
Evansville, Flint, and Worcester of its 
two textures and six varieties of canned 
meats for baby diets (BW—Jun8’46, 
p84), Swift & Co. last week announced 
that it is starting national distribution. 
First city to get routine, as contrasted 
with the previous experimental, atten- 
tion is Chicago. 

Increased supplies of cattle permitted 
moving up the schedule a little. Pre- 
viously, the sole outlet for this product 
outside the four experimental cities 
was one Gristede market in New York 
City. 
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Who Sells the Oil? 


Local dealers favored in 
Harvard professor's survey of 
retail market for furnace fuel. 
Increasing market foreseen. 


The oil industry, in most of its 

phases, is one in which big business 
enterprises can operate successfully and 
efficiently. 
e Proving the Rule—An exception is in 
the retail marketing of furnace oil for 
domestic consumption. The concurrent 
existence of large and small units com- 
peting for an ever-growing volume of 
trade has created problems of relation- 
ships between the independent and the 
big fellow who is at once his competitor 
and his source of supply. 

Recognizing the potential dynamite 
in this situation, several larger oil com- 
panies and the Atlantic Coast Oil Con- 
ference, an organization of independent 
oil dealer associations, last year agreed 
to sponsor a research project on the 
retail marketing of furnace oil (BW— 
Jun.30’45,p86). The study was under- 
taken by Prof. Harvey P. Bishop of Har- 
vard University’s Graduate School of 
Business Administration. Results of this 
study were published recently. 

e Favors Local Dealers—Bishop’s four 
principal conclusions are these: 

(1) Local dealers have existed “not 
merely by sufferance of the oil produc- 
ing companies but rather because they 
are better able to perform many of the 
functions which the industry requires” — 
such as oil burner sales and service. 
Therefore, most major oil companies 
should find it advantageous to rely prin- 
cipally on independents for home deliy- 
ery of furnace oil. 

(2) Continued growth of dealers ca- 
pable of selling “automatic oil heat” (a 
complete heat engineering service rather 
than mere sale of oil and perhaps burn- 
ers) will afford one of the best bases for 
future expansion. Dealers are in a bet- 
ter position to do this specialized selling 
job than are major oil companies, whose 
interests are much broader. 

(3) Future growth possibilities are 
chiefly in suburban, small town, and 
rural areas, where automatic heat servy- 
ice is more important than competitive 
price considerations controlling metro- 
politan area oil sales. This means ma- 
jor companies may want to continue 
marketing in big cities, use exclusive 
dealers elsewhere. 

(4) In areas where selective distribu- 
tion is used, major companies have an 
opportunity to use their extensive re- 
sources and skills to aid dealers—cooper- 
ation rather than competition. 

e Ratio Changes—A score or more years 
ago, when oil heating was in its in- 
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BETTER { 
°KNOW HOW”: ...than *Guesswork”’ é 


Modern corrugated packaging means 
much more than merely providing 
a suitable package for your 
product. It means easy packing, 
reduced handling, safe delivery and 
better stock control. It means 
maximum protection plus eye- 
catching attractiveness that helps 
sell your product, 


MODERN PACKAGE ENGINEERING 
DOES A THOROUGH JOB 


Prepare your new package design now. Then, as soon 
as raw materials again become readily available, you 
ean quickly cash in on your products’ full potentiali- 
ties. A corrugated shipping box can be engineered in 
the H & D Package Laboratory to meet your particular 
packaging problems. Here “know-how” is based upon 
experience and research. Here thousands of corru- 
gated boxes, large and small, are designed and engi- 
neered to meet every conceivable packaging situation, 
at the factory, in transit, in storage, at point-of-sale, 
in the hands of the consumer. Let the H & D Package 
Laboratory show you the advantages of modern corru- 
gated package engineering. “How to Pack It” tells the 
complete story. The Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Execu- 
tive Office, 4611 Decatur Street, Sandusky, Ohio. 


ED HINDE & DAUCH 


AUTHORITY ON PACKAGING 


FACTORIES IN: Baltimore @ Boston @ Buffalo @ Chicago @ Cleveland @ Detroit @ Gloucester, N. J. 
Hoboken @ KansasCity @ Lenoir,N.C. @ Montreal @ Rich d @ St. lovis @ Sandusky, Ohio @ Toronto 
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ONE KEY... 


and witness exclusive Friden Fully 

Automatic Multiplication. Here’s 
how it works; set one factor in the Keyboard 
and the other in the Multiplier, touch ONE KEY 


and presto, the Carriage positions, the Dials clear, 


the Multiplication starts, the Carriage shifts until the problem . 


is completed ...then both Keyboards clear and are ready for 
the next fully automatic multiplication or division. Ask 


your local Friden Representative for a demonstration of the 


many exclusive Friden effort saving Features. 


Priden Mechanical and Instructional Service is available in approximately 250 
Company Controlled Sales Agencies throughout the United States and Canada. 


FRIDEN CALCULATING MACHINE CoO., INC. 


HOME OFFICE AND PLANT * SAN LEANDRO, CALIFORNIA, U.S.A. * SALES AND SERVICE THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


fancy, major companies inarketed at 
retail some 90% of domestic furnace 
oil; today that proportion has shrunk 
to 25%. A major company now at- 
tempting to win a greater share of direct 
retail sales might suffer more harm than 
good, since such action would alienate 
dealers, induce them to turn to other 
sources of supply for their oil. 

This, it is pointed out, would be 
doubly disastrous, for furnace oil sales 
represent an increasing market for 
petroleum products. Bishop cites sta- 
tistics and estimates show:ng that do- 
mestic furnace oil consumption in 1927 
was only 6.1% of the volume of gaso- 
line used, in 1940 was 29.6%, and by 
1950 is expected to reach 34.7% (20,- 
903,400,000 gal. of gasoline and 7,256,- 
928,000 gal. of furnace oil in that year). 

Even higher ratios of furnace oil 
consumption to gasoline consumption 
are expected in the New England and 
Middle Atlantic regions. Oil consump- 
tion in the combined regions was 
55.1% of gasoline usage in 1939, and 
it is expected to go up to 70.7% by 
1950. 


A ab Ta a a ae Fit oa * 
: ¢: a 
‘Resins viens de Semmes fone wo Soon 


ve et sive usmanes 


NO SALE 


With mergers more plentiful in the 
department store field (page 55) than 
white shirts, the H. & S. Pogue Co., 
Cincinnati, is taking full newspaper 
pages in Ohio to deny change of own- 
ership. Rumor had it that Pogue was 
to become the No. 2 acquisition in 
the department store empire that the 
new Hoving Corp. supposedly is 
building (BW—Jun.8’46,p79). Pogue 
States its store “has been in the con- 
trol of this one Cincinnati family 
since 1863 and we have no reason to 
contemplate a change.” 
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What's ina Name? 


Mail-order company found 
its personality by emphasizing 
Alden trademark. Actual change 
in firm name cost $20,000. 


Customers who currently are receiv- 

ing their Aldens fall mail-order cata- 
logs may or may not notice that for 
the first time the book bears only the 
name “Aldens” in place of the usual 
“Chicago Mail Order Co.” The less 
customers speculate about it, however, 
the happier Aldens will be. For the 
rechristening is supposed to be some- 
thing subtle—the product of 25 years 
of cautious experiment. 
e Picked Up Personality—Back in 1920 
Aldens already was dissatisfied with 
its original name of Chicago Mail 
Order Co, Edgar L. Schnadig, now 
board chairman and then in C.M.O.’s 
advertising division, pointed out that 
the big competing mail-order firms 
proudly bore family names, which gave 
them an intimate folksy air, whercas 
C.M.O. impcrsonally had adopted the 
name of the Windy City. 

Schnadig’s crusade led to some ex- 

perimentation. Correspondence with 
customers was signed with solidly sim- 
plc, but fictitious names. One that 
soon came to the fore was the desig- 
nation “Henry W. Alden’’—a slight re- 
vamp on the real name of an account 
executive in C.M.O.’s advertising 
agency. So much did C.M.O. fall in 
love with the name—believing it em- 
phasized tradition and_friendliness— 
that the fictitious Henry W. Alden 
was promoted to a fictitious vice-presi- 
dency and C.M.O.’s _ private-brand 
men’s wear began to bear his label. 
e Trademark Promoted—In 1934, 
C.M.O. acquired Mary Julia Ains- 
worth as stylist, and pretty soon she, 
too, adopted the Alden trademark (as 
“Jane Alden’’) for herself and for her 
line of creations. Lectures, radio pro- 
a and magazine articles provided 
eavy Jane Alden exploitation. 

Three years later C.M.O. decided 
to put Alden on catalog signatures. 
This was tried out initially in Idaho 
only, the word “Alden” appearing in 
small type just over the C.M.O. desig- 
nation. When nobody seemed con- 
fused, catalogs in other states were 
similarly inscribed. For the next seven 
years Alden was allotted bigger and 
bigger type until it equaled Chicago 
Mail Order Co. in prominence. From 
1944-46, C.M.O. grew smaller and 
smaller to lessen its significance. In 
March of this year, C.M.O. officially 
became Aldens, Inc. 

e Change Cost $20,000—-To hedge 
against the possibility that less acute 
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JOE, WE ARE GLAD TO 
REWARD YOU FOR YOUR 
WORKABLE SUGGESTION 


To get money- | 
saving ideas 
from your 

employees... 


SEND FOR 
THIS FREE 
BOOK! 


Encourage and make it 
easy for your alert work- 
ers to pass along to you 
the time- and money- 
saving suggestions they have. Like 
many executives, you’ll probably be 
astonished to find how many of those 
ideas there are—and how good they are. 


“Turning Ideas into Dollars,” 
Hammermill’s management-idea book, 
shows how to set up a simple suggestion 
system...to bring in ideas... test and 
check their practicability... pay re- 


SUGGESTION BLANKS 


One 


wards for them...and put them to work. 
Suggestions in this ‘‘show-how” book 
are based on plans in successful opera- 
tion. Free! Send the coupon. 

With your copy of ‘Turning Ideas 
into Dollars” we’ll be glad to include a 
sample book of the new Hammermill 
Bond showing its wide new range of 
colors for office forms and letterheads. 


WORD OF HONOR TO THE PUBLIC 


l 


WATERMARK IT 1S HAMMERMILL’'S 


BOND 


LOOK FOR THE 


Hammermill Paper Company, 1455 East Lake Road, Erie, Pennsylvania 
Please send me— FREE —a copy of “Turning Ideas into Dollars.” (Check here CO 
if you’d like a sample book of new Hammermill Bond.) 


Position 
(Please attach to, or write on, your business letterhead ) 


Name 


Because Carpenter Stainless 


MEANS PRODUCT IMPROVEMENT! 


As they whirl at 850 m.p.h., 
the Stainless blades in huge 
steam turbines like this run 
into one of the toughest en- 
durance tests you can imagine. 


Constant high speed opera- 
tion under pressure calls for 
blades with an unusual 
amount of strength and rigid- 
ity. Add to that the lashings 
handed out by hot, corrosive 
steam and you have a real 
product performance prob- 
lem. And that’s just the reason 
why Carpenter Stainless is 
used on this job .. . and many 


others where unfailing per- 
formance is a must. 


On your own jobs where you 
want the high physical prop- 
erties of Stainless, the first 
step to lower unit costs is to 
get in touch with Carpenter. 
Faster fabrication, longer tool 
life and fewer rejects are def- 
inite cost-reducing advan- 
tages you get from constantly 
uniform Carpenter Stainless. 
Let us know your problem 
and we will be glad to work 
with your engineering 
department. 


THE CARPENTER STEEL COMPANY, Reading, Pa. 


C#e@ 


customers will fail to identify the firm 
after its name-change, catalogs for 
some time to come will carry the 
slogan “The famous Chicago  mail- 
order company since 1889.” But be- 
cause 70% of customer mail last year 
was addressed either, to Aldens or 
Aldens Chicago Mail Order Co., lit- 
tle trouble is expected. 

Costs of officially changing the 

firm’s name will run only to about 
$20,000; the cost would have been 
much greater had the change been 
abrupt. This includes notification of 
44,000 postmasters, plus railroads, 
banks, express companies, and supply 
sources, and advertisements in 2] 
papers. 
e Planning Job—Waste in labels, ship- 
ping containers, and the like has been 
held to a minimum. The change-over 
was gradual enough to allow long-term 
planning. Even so, careful steering 
was necessary, for Aldens annually uses 
15,000,000 labels, 25,000,000 shipping 
bags, 30,000,000 garment tags, 3,500,- 
000 boxes, 11,000,000 printed forms, 
8,000,000 checks. 

What’s in the new name? More per- 
sonality, thinks Aldens. 


REPRINT BOOK CLUB 


Pocket Books, Inc., is adapting that 
tested mass-marketing tool, the book 
club, to the reprint business, but it ex- 
pects its new club to be a nonprofit 


}] venture that will promote its sales only 


indirectly. In September the firm will 
inaugurate Teen Age Book Clubs by 
which high school students can get a 
dividend Pocket Book for each four 
titles they buy in a four-month period. 
T. A. B. club titles will be selected 
monthly from more than 400 Pocket 
Book titles by a national committee of 
educators and librarians. In each school 
all student orders will be lumped into 
one cash purchase, and delivery will be 
in one shipment to the school. The 
company will rely on the entl.usiasm of 
librarians and teachers to enlist volun- 
teer student help for taking orders and 
distributing books. 

T. A. B. clubs grew out of the Teen 
Age Book Shows which the company 
promoted in eastern high schools last 
year, but Robert F. De Graff, Pocket 
Books’ president, is bending over back- 
ward to keep T. A. B. clubs from riding 
the coattails of T. A. B. shows. These 
promotions, which will move to mid- 


western high schools this year, plug 
books of all publishers in cooperation 
with local librarians, and include special 


t ‘) i Z 
Gi rpenter ) = 
/ ae display material, lecturers such as Louis 
S Untermeyer, and an educational film 


STAINLESS STEELS === | 
starring Ralph Bellamy. 


Life De Graff observed last year that the 
BRANCHES AT: Buffalo, Chicago, 
Cincinnati, Cleveland, Dayton, Detroit, Hartford, 


greatest threat to the war-boomed book 
business, including reprints, was the 
Indianapolis, New York, Philadelphia, Providence, St. Louis 


return of automobiles and gasoline (BW 
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In testing new heating, cooling and air condi- 
tioning developments in the Trane Laboratory, it 
was found that 23,040 temperature measurements 
were required daily. To do it manually would 
require the services of 64 men taking readings 
every 4 minutes 24 hours a day—and that ob- 
viously was impractical. Unfortunately, the only 
available instrument would read but a quarter of 
the required 64 temperatures. 


‘So Trane Engineers built a system that enabled a 


single recorder to register all the temperatures 
every four minutes. 


Now Trane Research Engineers can use their 64- 
manpower system to get complete records of the 
functioning of any new heating or cooling unit, 
and only one man is needed to operate it. 


Creating testing equipment when conventional 


THE 


equipment fails to get the desired effect is one 
more example of the thoroughness of Trane En- 
gineers who carry out a constant program of 
research in the development and refinement of 
Trane Products and Systems. 


All Trane Products are designed and built to- 
gether for service together. So broad is the line 
and so perfectly are Trane Products matched 
that the architect and engineer may select com- 
plete Trane systems for heating, cooling or air 
conditioning. 


More than 200 Trane Field Engineers in Principal 
cities all over the country cooperate with archi- 
tects, engineers and contractors in the application 
of Trane Weather Magic. National advertising 
is advising customers to seek counsel and Trane 
information from architect, engineer, and con- 
tractor. 


LARGEST MANUFACTURER IN THE FIELD 


NOW PRESENTS 4 GREAT UNIT HEATERS 


TORRIDOR 


MODEL N 
UNIT HEATER 


Any heating demand can easily be met from the wide range of 
sizes and capacities in the four Trane Unit Heater types. 


1. The Trane Model N Unit Heater, a conventional model, uses a 
special broad bladed fan to move large quantities of air at low 
fan speeds. 2. The Trane Projection Heater, introduced originally 
by Trane, utilizes the heat formerly wasted at the ceiling—and is 
thus ideal for high ceilings. 3. The Trane Torridor, a blower 
type unit, is recommended for heating large unobstructed areas. 
and for door blanketing. 4. Trane Torridor, Jr. combines the 
advantages of a blower unit heater with the attractive cabinet 
of the Convector-radiator, 


iI 


me 


CONVECTOR AADIATORS 


UNIT EATERS 


—T] 


CUMATE CHANGERS 


a> 
> 
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OT WATER PEQOUCTS 


uMT VEMNTRATORS 


how's this 
for heat-resistant 
varnish? 


If you use or supply varnishes 
where heat resistance is essential, 
you'll be interested in these facts 
about Santocel-fortified varnishes: 


Recently a large manufacturer was 
searching for a superior core plate 
varnish for his motors and genera- 
tors. This varnish had to have 
good dielectric qualities and be an 
effective separator for the plates 
under high pressure and at ele- 
vated temperatures. Failure here 
would be dangerous and expensive. 


By adding 20% Santocel, 
Monsanto’s unique silica 
aerogel, to the regular var- 
nish, it was proved that no 
flow took place, no eddy cur- 
rent set up at 250° C. at 250 
p. s. i. pressure! 


Equally important superiorities in 
mar resistance, clarity, adherence, 
flexibility, make Santocel a No. 1 
new factor in any formulations 
of quality varnishes, synthetics or 
lacquers. Details from your sup- 
plier or direct from: MOoNsANTO 
CHEMICAL COMPANY, Merrimac 
Division, Boston 49, Massachu- 
setts. 
Santocel: Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


MONSANTO 
CHEMICALS 


SERV OME HOO ULTET.. waite teOvEs Baneime 


—Oct.27'45,p78). T. A. B. clubs, by cul- 
tivating the reading habit in an im- 
pressionable age group, might be one 
answer to that threat. For the present, 
all Pocket Books asks is that its T. A. B. 
clubs break even. 


DRUG ADS TO BE SCANNED 


To throw more weight behind its 
long effort to prevent objectionable ad- 
vertising of drug products, the Proprie- 
tary Assn. this week appointed four 
prominent agency men to its Advisory 
Committee on Advertising. Proprictary 
leaders have noted that the critics of 
the entire institution of advertising are 
getting most of their “horrible exam- 
ples” from drug and cosmetics copy, 
picking on radio particularly for de- 
partures from good taste. 

Traditionally the association’s ad 
committee has consisted only of drug 
manufacturers. Reorganized, it will in- 
clude B.B.D.O.’s Ben Duffey, J. Walter 
Thompson’s Will Resor, Compton’s 
Richard Compton, and Young & Rubi- 
cam’s Louis Brokway. Matching this 
quartette are representatives of proprie- 
tary companies whose ad billings (radio 
and magazines) last year totaled over 
$17,000,000; Sterling Drug’s Harvey 
Manss, Carter Products’ Harry Hoyt, 
Lambert Pharmacal’s Stanley Morrell, 
and Bristol-Myers’ Robert Brown. 

The Proprietary Assn. has maintained 
a voluntary copy review service at its 
Washington headquarters since 1934. 
Last year more than 15,000 pieces were 
scanned. The new advisory committee 
will continue work to improve standards 
of drug copy at its source, but industry 
leaders feel that media should cooperate 
by doing a better job of spotting and 
rejecting bad copy. 


P.S. 


Add to the growing list of labor 
complications in the wholesale-retail 
field (1) a new organizing drive by the 
Retail, Wholesale & Department Store 
Employees (C.I.0.) in the South, and 
(2) the National Labor Relations 
Board’s ruling that store managers in 
two dozen A. & P. outlets may join a 
union. 

Gimbel Bros., New York, is buttering 
charge account customers by offering 
them twelve pairs of nylons per year. 
Though the offer—and the word-of- 
mouth plugging it is getting—is sure to 
bring in new charge accounts, Gimbels 
is not particulariy interested in that 
aspect, figuring it might result in too 
much deadwood. 

Pogue’s, Cincinnati department store, 
is introducing a new “O. P.” automatic 
coal unit by guaranteeing a season’s 
coal supply with each purchase. 

The St. Louis Star-Times claims it is 
the first newspaper to use an automobile 


CAREFREE WOOLENS 


Shrinkproof woolen garments, long 
heralded but slow to materialize (BW 
—Apr.20'46,p42), will actually be on 
the market this fall. Crestlee, Inc., 
last week introduced a collection of 
wool dresses treated with Lanaset, the 
shrinkproof process of American Cy- 
anamid Co. Two dresses, identical ex- 
cept that one was Lanaset-treated, en- 
dured a half-hour ordeal by washing 
machine. John Derrig (left) of Amer- 
ican Cyanamid holds the one that 
was treated; Eddie Rubenstein of 
Crestlee grins over the one that wasn't. 
Shoppers will be able to identify 
Lanaset-treated garments by name 
tags to which will be affixed a swatch 
of the same fabric washed five times. 
Such garments are guaranteed not to 
shrink more than 5%, but American 
Cyanamid says that shrinkage seldom 
exceeds r%, 0 3. 


equipped with radio vege SR Aside 
from its publicity value, the use of the 
radio phone is supposed to facilitate 
assignments to reporters and speed up 
news-gathering. 

Magazine Advertising Bureau says 
that Procter & Gamble oe all other 
advertisers by spending $21,903,000 in 
magazines, farm papers, newspapers, 
and network radio last year. General 
Motors came next in line with $15,- 
280,000. 

General Foods Corp. introduced a 
long-expected novelty in the instant 
coffee trade last week—decaffeinated 
Sanka coffee in soluble form. The com- 
pany’s instant Maxwell House has been 
on the market for about a year. 
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'..the Ideal Metal for 
Kiteh VW Ca y PoE 
Good for years of service—and beautiful 
every day! That's the appeal of stainless, plus 
its easy cleanability, for modern housewives 

everywhere. 

For modern fabricators of kitchen equip- 
ment, SUPERIOR Stainless Strip Steel has 
special appeal—the advantages of easier fab- 


rication through exactly controlled analyses 


and tempers in every grade, accurate dimen- 


sions, long coil lengths—consistent quality, 


maintained vigilantly by specialists in fine 
strip steel production. Write for our compre- 
hensive Stainless Strip Steel Brochure! 


ACKNOWLEDGED 


THE OLD OAKEN BUCKET 
GROWS UP... 


\s American communities grew from small rural 


units to huge, humanity-jammed cities. the old 
oaken bucket gave way to the reservoir. Water 
pumped miles from its source, stored in vast 


reservoirs, and tapped through hundreds of 


thousands of individual faucets needs purifica- 
tion to be pleasant and safe. 

To many American communities, Penn Salt 
supplies Liquid Chlorine and Perchloron* for the 


*Trade Mark—Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


purification of drinking water. This is just one 
of the important services performed by Penn 
Salt better chemicals. 


if you hove a problem in any o7¥ the foliowing fields, Penn 
Salt products are “at your service” ... agriculture, water puri- 
fication and sewage disposal, metal industries, ceramics, glass, 
oil refining, pulp and paper, textiles, laundry and dry cleaning, 
household sanitation, chemical manufacture, food processing, 


farm, poultry and dairy. 


PENNSYLVANIA SALT 


MANU/FA/C TURING CO/MPANY 


1000 WIDENER BUILDING 


PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 
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Union Is Closing In On Street 


Independent U.F.E., having organized clerks of important 
exchanges, now seeks to be exclusive bargainer for employees 
of major brokerage houses. Drive causes considerable worry. 


In recent years Wall Street has seen 
C.i.0. and A.F.L. unions make vari- 
ous attempts to organize fairly large 
segments of its many bank and broker- 
age house clerks. None of these sorties, 
however, has been a significant success. 
Thus far the financial district has es- 
caped really serious labor troubles. 

Nevertheless, there have been in- 

creasing signs, both below and above 
the surface, that the Street’s long im- 
munity in this respect may soon be- 
come a thing of the past. 
e Quietly Organizing—Responsible for 
the possible change is an independent 
union, the United Financial Employees 
(U.F.E.). For some time, it has been 
quietly organizing in the area. 

U.F.E. is about ready to disclose its 
strength. Last week it asked the New 
York State Labor Relations Board to 
certify it as exclusive bargaining agent 
for the 350-odd employees of Harris, 
Upham & Co. It announced that it was 
planning to take similar action shortly 
regarding the 1,400 clerks employed 
by such other prominent New York 
Stock Exchange member firms as Carl 
M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co.; Paine, Web- 
ber, Jackson & Curtis; Thomson & Mc- 
Kinnon; and Carlisle & Jacquelin. 
© Big Objective—Late this summer, ac- 
cording to present plans, the union in- 
tends to seek sole representation for the 
1,000 workers employed by Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, the 
world’s largest security and commodity 
brokerage house (BW—Mar.9’46,p70). 

Roots of the present U.F’.E. organiza- 
tion actually extend back to early 1943, 
when a group of New York Stock Ex- 
change employees, mainly “floor” clerks, 
announced they had formed a union, 
and threatened a walkout unless their 
demands were met. They claimed 
enough members to insure an immedi- 
ate stoppage of virtually all Big Board 
trading. 
¢ Terms Reached—Many Wall Streeters 
have since suggested that the new union 
couldn’t have tied up business to the 
extent threatened. Nevertheless, Stock 
Exchange officials wasted little time 
coming to terms. A contract was entered 
into with the union in May, 1943. 
When this expired in 1944, a second 
agreement, operative until Oct. 15, 
1946, was signed. 
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Since its initial success, the union 
has been active in organizing other than 
“floor” employees of the Stock Ex- 
change. It has also taken in workers as- 
sociated with the Big Board’s various 
afhliates, and now claims as dues-pay- 
ing members. 800 employees of the ex- 
change, its Building Co., Quotation 
Co., and the Stock Clearing Corp. 

e Other Exchanges—U.F'.E. hasn’t been 
confining its organizing activities solely 
to the Big Board. Other prominent ex- 
changes have been targets. A contract 
was signed with the Curb Exchange 
last year, and 250 Curb workers are 
now members of U.F.E. The union 
signed a contract this year with the 
Cotton Exchange after completely 
organizing the latter’s 100-odd workers. 

Its activity among brokerage houses 
has been far flung. According to M. 
David Keefe, former Big Board em- 
ployee who now heads the union, 
U.F.E. now has as members employees 
of 52 brokerage firms. However, Keefe 
admits that a majority is lacking in 


many cases, and it may or may not be 
significant that the union has published 
no exact total of its membership. 
e U.F.E. Wage Demands—In discuss- 
ing its coming demands for higher wages, 
U.F.E. sets forth that clerk salaries in 
Wall Street are now averaging within 
a $40-to-$60 range, compared with $65- 
to-$80 in 1929, despite the fact that 
average hourly pay of industrial work- 
ers has risen by more than 75% since 
1929. In future negotiations, the union 
intends to ask for at least a 25% over-all 
wage increase, plus job security, pension 
systems, and an added bonus for broker- 
age house and exchange workers com- 
puted on the volume of trading. 
Keefe reports that his union was re- 
sponsible for raising the average weekly 
base pay of Curb employees from 
$37.50 to $45 in the first contract, and 
then up to $51.50 in the new agree- 
ment signed early this year. He likewise 
takes credit for the bonus based on 
trading volume now in effect, under 
which the average pay can rise to 
$61.80. Curb officials, however, say 
that the bonus was devised solely on 
their own initiative. 
e Reported “Pleased”—U.F.E.’s Cotton 
Exchange contract, the union asserts, 
raised average wages in that area from 
$35 to $48 weekly. And Keefe says 
that his members in general are so 
pleased with what has been done for 
them that they recently voted to assess 
themselves 10% of a week’s salary to 
further the union’s present open drive 
for additional membership. 
Negotiations for renewal of U.F.E.’s 


FITTING CREDIT MEN WITH WINGS 


Even the traditionally conservative banker is on the wing. L. S. White (left) 
and George Shepperd, formerly Army flyers and now credit loan men at Port- 
land’s (Ore.) First National Bank, are ready for a tour to outlying branches in 
the bank’s new Piper. A recent five-day test, covering three states, required 
only 15 hours’ actual travel, cost about $15 for gasoline, and convinced the 
bank that flying pays. During the past year First National has financed 200 
out of the 500-odd privately owned planes in Oregon and it hopes that its 
indorsement of air travel by its own men may encourage still more business. 
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Big Board contract have been under 
way for some time. However, the union 
reports that the exchange is unwilling 
to discuss a maintenance-of-membership 
clause which U.F.E. wants. This may 
cause some trouble, since Keefe claims 
“exclusion of this provision would be a 
threat to the whole existence of the 
union.” 

e Pay Issue—Where wages are con- 
cerned, matters don’t seem to have 
reached quite the same impasse. Last 
spring the Big Board handed its non- 
union workers a 10%-to-15% cost-of- 
living raise, and subsequently gave the 
same boost to union members. U.F.E. 
has publicly called this a step in the 
right direction, even though it says that 
the wage hike has been “far out-bal- 
anced by the sharp rise in living costs” 
since the contract was signed. 

Many Wall Streeters argue that 
U.F.E. isn’t strictly the independent 
union it claims to be. They insist that 
eventually it will be found tied up with 
the C.I.O. group. 

e Signers Are Young—They say, too, 
SALES OFFICES: that few of the Street’s “old” employees 

Mobilift finger-tip control sets 1-48 Stele Stony - re. _—_ - by the = Thus 
“ ° . ig NY. ar it has been the younger and newer 

an gece Se saepereine pening 2430 S. Parkway, Chicago 16, Ill. employees who have been signing up 
Its em.d operation and — 107 Walton St. N.W., Atianta, Ga. or taking an active part in the recruit- 
verability speeds up handling ing that has been going on lately. 
++.Moves more tonnage per Obviously, most Wall Street broker- 
hour—per day—per year. age houses take exception to U.F-.E.’s 
claims that present remuneration is 


Thousands of businesses have “too low.” They say the union has not 
taken into account the various bonuses 


already cut warehousing costs - 
now being paid, or the pecuniary value 


and stepped up production wae of other benefits received by workers. 
with Mobilift. Check up today ME, Seal Some Wall Streeters incline to the be- 
on your own materials hand- i Ss aM lief that U.F.E.’s coming demand for 
ling costs... then have a - : an over-all 25% raise (this would mean 
RS  acinaciiniainnn an actual boost of 50% in some jobs) 
P sat oe represents the setting of an arbitrarily 
show you how Mobilift high figure for subsequent bargaining 
can save time, manpower it— —— purposes. 
and money in your plant. ff . 3 e Worried—Even though there isn’t 
much it can do about it now, the finan- 
ee * cial district is very much worried over 
SEND FOR FREE kaa the recent trend in employee relations. 
; That is not surprising, since the five 
FOLDER TODAY? firms which the union is now proceed- 
ing against employ some 20% of all 
Wall Street’s brokerage clerks. U.F.E.’s 
success in organizing them might touch 
off a landslide that could make the 
Street virtually a “closed shop.” 

Also, it’s generally understood that if 
U.F-E. is fairly successful in organizing 
the Street, it intends to invade bank- 
ing and insurance. 


OVERDRAFTS PERMITTED 
Depositors of St. Louis’ United Bank 
& Trust Co., one of the city’s smaller 


banks, can now cash checks for more 


, , . than they have in the bank, and the 
Wloues Wlaterviaks like a Giant! checks won’t bounce if their “rubber 


content” is not more than $25. 


VAUGHAN MOTOR COMPANY ° 835 S.E. Main St. Portland 14,Oregon! = ‘The bank is advertising its “Charge- 
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You can take it with you! 


~,/ Let’s pipe some of this clear, clean, 

2 crisp air right into your office or shop 

and the other places where you spend 

your time indoors. You'll feel you're riding high— 
all day long. 

Yes, modern air conditioning — Worthington Air 
Conditioning — makes air inside to a recipe that 
matches the best of outdoor air. It banishes the dust 
and keeps the air from going stale and cools it just 
right, without that clammy feeling you've com- 
plained about ever since air conditioning first came in. 

If air conditioning for your store, office, restaurant 
or theatre is in the wind, a Worthington Air Con- 


UI IIIN 


ditioning distributor will show you the extras you 
get from Worthington’s 50-year experience manu- 
facturing air conditioning and refrigeration equip- 
ment. 

Making more of the vital ‘‘innards’’: compressors, 
engines, turbines, condensers, pumps, valves, fittings 
— Worthington is better able to give you integrated 
air conditioning. Unit conditioner or completely- 
engineered system, there's more worth in Worthington. 

Worthington Pump and Machinery Corporation, Air 
Conditioning and Refrigeration Division, Harrison, N. J. 
Specialists in air conditioning and refrigeration machinery 
for more than 50 years. aes 


are Perpetuated in 
ERIE RESISTOR 


CUSTOM MOLDED 
“Three Dimensional” Plastics 


i~ \\— ro trade-mark or trade name on your product may be only a 
bo “ means of identification. If it is custom molded of ERIE RESISTOR 
| 1. “Three Dimensional”’ plastics, it becomes a spot of beauty, that brings 
your symbol to the attention of the buyer with the sparkle of a rich 
jewel, and enhances the sales appeal and the sales value of your product. 


There is a depth of color in Erie Resistor ‘Three Dimensional”’ 
plastics that is unobtainable by any other molding method. Lettering 
or designs stand out in strong relief from a colored background, 
in gold, silver, crystal-or any color in the rainbow, forever protected 
from fading or erasure. 


If it’s plastics, your inquiry for a name plate, a package, a func- 
tional part of your product will have our immediate and full attention, 
and the execution of your order will be in the hands of imaginative 
designers, skilled engineers, and experienced workmen. 


oa _ 
Plastics Dison 


ERIE RESISTOR CORP., ERIE, PA. —— 


4 ENGLANC T ANADA 


Performs many vital services in the production 


of pharamaceuticals and biologicals for Sharpe 
& Dohme of Philadelphia. 


This 100-year-old firm uses Frick refrigeration to condition air, condense 
alcohol, solidify wax, harden gelatin, and cool drinking water. Also in the pro- 
duction of insulin, and for maintaining even temperatures in vaults where enor- 
mous quantities of biologicals are stored. Frick equipment has given dependable 
service to Sharp and Dohme for over 15 years. When you want the ultimate in 
refrigerating, ice-making, or air conditioning equipment, look to 


Frick Company, Waynesboro, Penna. 


a-Check” plan as “a checking account 
when you have money, a drawing ac 
count when you need cash.” 

There is a loan option agreement 
pledging the depositor not to use the 
account for repetitious borrowing but 
to regard it as an emergency aid, and 
to deposit the full amount of his next 
pay check following any overdraft. The 
agreement also prohibits any assignment 
of wages or salary. 

Thus the plan amounts to an auto- 
matic loan for emergency needs. Ac- 
counts may be opened with as little as 
$5 and no minimum balance is re- 
quired. Service charges include 5¢ for 
each check issued and each deposit 
made, $1 each time the depositor takes 
advantage of the loan option, and a 
nominal charge for quarterly statements 
if accounts are not regularly active. 


New Issues Ebb 


Sharp drop in offerings is 
variously interpreted, but most 
underwriters are wary about 
considering new commitments. 


The recent gradual deterioration of 
the new issues market, with its ap- 
proach to the saturation point (BW— 
Jul.27’46,pl11), is finally being re- 
flected by a sharp drop in the former 
feverish tempo of 1946 underwriting. 

Last week saw but $95,000,000 of 

new issues offered at public sale, a far 
cry from the close-to-$250,000,000 un- 
veiled the week before and the $335, 
000,000 disclosed just one year ago. 
e Fewer Bidding Contests—Particularly 
noticeable of late has been a sudden 
drop in the number of competitive bid- 
ding contests. This week, except for a 
previously arranged auction sale of 275,- 
000 shares of Northern Power stock, the 
whole small list of scheduled offerings 
resulted from negotiated deals. 

Corporate bonds were likewise con- 
spicuous by their absence this week. 
Only $20,000,000 worth were slated for 
sale. 

Prospects of sharp contraction in the 
new issues market for some weeks ahead 
aren’t entirely unwelcome to the ha- 
rassed syndicate departments of more 
than a few of Wall Street’s larger un- 
derwriting houses. This is evident de- 
spite the earlier unwillingness (BW 
—Jun.29’46,p52) of many Streeters to 
admit that the new issues market was 
at last beginning to show serious signs 
of indigestion. 

e Losses in the Making—Losses that 
may cut deeply into earlier 1946 under- 
writing profits, however, have been very 
definitely in the making in recent wecks. 
Protestations to the contrary notwith- 
standing, many an offering in the last 
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COS light exactly where and when you 
want it! Light of the right quality and quantity, 
positioned so you can see the details of fine work 
quickly, with comfort and ease! Such are the advan- 
tages of Dazor, the floating lamp. 


With your finger tips you simply float Dazor into the 
position desired. Lift your hand and the light stays 
put... automatically. A patented balancing mechanism 
makes further adjustment unnecessary. Dazor alone 
floats. 

Provide personalized Dazor lighting for every task 
in your plant or office which requires precise, accurate 
seeing. Increase the efficiency and productivity of 
your workers, reduce accidents and waste. 


Phone YOUR DAZOR DISTRIBUTOR ... let him dem- 
onstrate Dazor seeing benefits. For your distributor's 
name, if unknown to you, write to Dazor Manufactur- 
ing Corp., 4481-87 Duncan Ave., St. Louis 10, Mo. 
In Canada address inquiries to Amalgamated Electric 


* 
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No squinting or nervous muscular tension 
here—the work area is brilliantly Dazor- 
lighted. 


CHOICE OF 4 BASES ——4 


yal 


oes PEDESTAL 


UNIVERSAL —ageacxer 


Corporation Limited, Toronto 6, Ont. 


With “personally-fitted"” Dazor lighting, Instantly adaptable to the seeing condi- 
this diamond setter adds the finishing tions required, Dazor lighting permits 
touches to a ring mounting. speedier treatment of first aid cases. 


DAZOR Flca“] LAMPS 


FLUORESCENT and INCANDESCENT 


For many happy returns — in pleasure, 
in recreation and in health—plan a 
Florida vacation this fall. You will find 
autumn in Florida delightful — bright 
sunshiny days, star-studded nights, with 
the palms and pines still wearing their 
springtime green. Here’s the perfect setting 
for the enjoyment of Florida’s endless 
variety of exciting sports and attractions, 
or for complete rest and relaxation. 
Accommodations are more plentiful, 
transportation easier to arrange. Have fun 
this fall in Florida. 


Your fall trip to Florida can be far more 
than a sound investment in health and 
recreation. There may be “many happy 
returns” for you in the opportunities 
Florida has for business, industry, 
agriculture and happier living. Look into 
these other profitable features of Florida 
this fall. Meanwhile, get a preview of the 
pleasures that await you — mail coupon 


today for free illustrated booklet. 


@) FLORIDA 


THE SUNSHINE STATE 


MAIL THIS COUPON! | 
State of Florida, S51 Commission Building 

Tallahassee, Florida | 

Please send me free illustrated booklet, “THIS 1S | 

FLORIDA.” 1 am especially interested in: Check | 

0 Florida vacations, summer or winter, | 

C) Florida for agriculture, | 

(0 Florida for industry. | 

| 


Name 


Street and No. we 


City —S ~~ 


Ee ee Se 


70 


month or so has been far from an 
initial success. This has been particu- 
larly true of “new money” equity issues. 
And the sufferers in this respect haven’t 
been merely the smaller “unseasoned” 
issues. 

Take, for example, the subsequent 


price tendencies of a number of June’s 
larger common stock offerings. The 
700,000 shares of United-Rexall Drug 
sold at $16.875 have since been ob- 
tainable as low as $15.125; 420,000 
shares of Marathon Corp. have sold at 
$33 since their original offering at $37; 


The January-June earnings reports 
are revealing about what had been ex- 
pected—many spectacular year-to-year 
profits gains, and many a discourag- 
ing earnings performance. 

Thus far, the light goods trades 
have proved the big postwar win- 
ners. Relatively few in that field have 
not benefited greatly in 1946 by sell- 
ers’ markets, absence of the excess- 
profits tax levy, and the need no 
longer to concentrate on small-profit- 
margin war goods. 

With heavy goods it’s been a dif- 


Earnings Picture Is Still Ragged 


1946 


ferent story. In such fields, material 
Shortages, _ profit-squeezing OPA 
ceilings, higher wage scales, labor 
troubles combined to paint many sad 
earnings pictures, despite much use 
of tax carryback privileges and earlier 
contingency reserves to offset losses. 

Business generally expects the sec- 
ond half of 1946 to prove a much 
more satisfactory earnings period 


than the first six months. Judging 
from its recent performance, how- 
ever, the stock market appears to 
have some doubts on this point. 


Ne 

After Taxes 
Air Reduction Co 
American Brake Shoe 
American Radiator 
American Steel Foundries 
PI PE vcccccedcocevecs 
Aro Equipment. , 
Beechnut Packing 
Bethlehem Steel 
BONE THIER. doin csc ccccccce 
Carr Equipment 
Caterpillar Tractor 
Ciimax Molybdenum 
Corgoleum- Nairn 
Consolidated Retaii Stores. ..... 
Container Corp. 
Contirenta! Can 
Corn Products Refining 
Eagle-Picher Co 
Elastic Stop Nut 
Firestone Tire & Rubber 


Robert Gair Co 

General Electric 

Gen’l Time Instrument. . 
Gotham Hosiery 

Hercules Powder 

Hershey Chocolate. . 
Houdaille-Hershey . . 
Industrial Brown Hoist... 
Johns-Manville 

Keyes Fibre “ 
Kingston Products........ 
Libbey-Owens-Ford 

Lone Star Cement... 

Long-Bell Lumber 

Mathieson Alkali...... er 
SG ES 
National Biscuit 

National Distillers 

Phillips Petroleum. ... 

Shell Union Oil 


Standard Steel Spring.......... 
Sterchi Brothers Stores......... 
Superheater Co 

Sutherland Paper 

Texas Pacific Coal & Oil,....... 
Underwood Corp....... 

Union Carbide & Carbon....... 
Westinghouse Air Brake. 


24,658 ,000 
4,293,000 


A—Includes credit from previously established contingency reserves; B—Includes tax refunds 
and/or nonrecurrent profits; C—Tax credit; D—Deficit. 


After Taxes 
$2,804,000 
1,347,000 
,000 

,000 

,000 


Unavailable 
2,193,000 


Unavailable 
1,257,000 
1,284,000 

76,500,000 
2,104,000 

230,000 
8,579,000 
4,554,000 
3,353,000 

222,000 
3,288,000 

158 ,000 
1,663,000 
2,281,000 


144,000 
18 ,446 ,000 
3,116,000 


,000 
2,284,000 
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ANOTHER EXAMPLE OF JOHNSON 
INDIVIDUAL ROOM CONTROL 


“MAKE MINE MUSIC,” Disney feature picture now 
showing, was being made at Disney Studios when 
these photographs were taken. The artist is at work 
on the “Two Silhouettes” - The air con- 
ditioning equip tis by General Electric Company. 


tt i i i ee i i eh Oe Or Or Oe OC 


MORE THAN 150 Johnson room thermostats 
have controlled the air-conditioned tempera- 
ture in each room, since the Animation Building 
at Disney Studios, Burbank, California, was 
completed in 1939. Other buildings on the Dis- 
ney “lot” also are equipped with Johnson-con- 
trolled air conditioning systems... In the photo- 
graph of the artist at work, the Johnson room 
thermostat is “on watch,” operating a Johnson 
mixing damper so as to deliver conditioned air 
to the room at exactly the required temperature. 
In the view at upper right, several ducts serving 
individual rooms are shown. In each of these 
there is a Johnson mixing damper, controlled 
by a long-travel, piston type Johnson damper 
operator, a number of which are visible on the 
sides of the ducts. 

The room thermostats in each wing are ad- 
justed automatically by an outdoor master ther- 
mostat, so that the temperature in each room is 


COMPLETE AIR CONDITIONING JOHNSON CONTROLLED 
IN THE ANIMATION BUILDING AT Disney STUDIOS 


increased gradually from 75° to 78°, during the 
cooling season, as the outdoor temperature rises 
from 75° to 100°. .. Hundreds of Johnson ther- 
mostats, valves, dampers, and damper operators, 
with thousands of feet of copper tubing and 
countless auxiliary devices, were assigned to the 
important job of maintaining exactly correct 
conditions in the various stages, offices, studios, 
and laboratories in this great group of buildings. 
Many of the smaller buildings and projection 
rooms are incased completely in sound-proof 
walls, without exposure to outside temperatures, 
insuring complete elimination of noise. Ingen- 
ious arrangements of control apparatus insure 
accurate control of temperatures and humidities 
. .. Ask a Johnson engineer, from a near-by 
branch office, to solve your next temperature 
control problem. Johnson Service Company, 
Milwaukee 2, Wisconsin, Direct Branch Offices 
in Principal Cities. 
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The TIME QUIZ asks... 


ls tmankind Ayr G 
of curiostiy 7 


The 7-mile tower of atomic death has shadowed New Mexico, Japan, and Bikini. 


But a darker shadow—fear—still lies across the future. For all that’s been done 
so far is to chip the atom’s ‘‘secret,’’ not to crack its terrific core. 


TIME’s Science department noted recently that people everywhere have one 
Great Fear: will the curiosity of nuclear physicists someday set off a giant chain 
reaction which will flash-burn the world to a clinker? 


Back came word (printed in TIME’s Letters department) from Dr. Enrico Fermi 
and the Los Alamos scientists saying that science had no intention of risking the 


human race to ease an intellectual itch. 


But good intentions, you say, are no real answer. There is no answer to the Big 
Question—unless it is the sum of everything we can learn about control of the atom 
(a) as scientists and (b) as responsible citizens. 


That is one reason why more than 3,500,000 people read TIME every week, watch 
TIME’s Science department for new clues to the big mysteries of our atomic age. 


What’s your score in TIME’s QUIZ on Science? 


Test yourself with these questions—all answered by 
news stories in recent issues of TIME. 


1 All five of the following people have played a 

part in chipping the atom, but whose initiative 
started U. S. atomic bomb research? (1) J. R. 
Oppenheimer. (2) Enrico Fermi. (3) H. C. Urey. 
(4) Albert Einstein. (5) Lise Meitner. 


2 When DDT was tried out as a mosquito-killer 

in fishponds, what happened? (1) It started the 
water boiling. (2) It killed the fish. (3) It dried up 
the ponds. (4) It developed a race of fish-cating 
mosquitoes. (5) Nothing happened. 


3 Which is increasing least rapidly? (1) The speed 

of planes. (2) The divorce rate. (3) The range 
of projectiles. (4) Life expectancy. (5) The destruc- 
tive power of explosives. 


4 When Manhattan Project offered to supply 

qualified customers with about 100 radio- 
active isotopes, all but one of the following sciences 
expected to benefit. Which did not? (1) Electronics. 
(2) Chemistry. (3) Physics. (4) Biology. (5) Astrology. 


Answers are given at right. If you get 3 out of 4, 
you’re well-informed on recent news in science. 


> The world is full of interesting and significant happen- 
ings that never hit Page One of the newspapers. 


So busy people, with a normal endowment of curiosity, 
let no week go by without reading almost every word 
of TIME—in bed or bath or train or plane. 


The news you find in TIME does more than provide 
quick peeks into other men’s activities. It’s news that 
has a way of turning up later on your own doorstep. 


Again and again, it’s the sidelight needed to make 
Page One events stand out round and clear and complete. 


And always, it’s the source of the personal satisfac- 
tion that comes from being well-informed. 


The kind of people who like to have a good firm grasp 
on what goes on—who like to surround the world and 
not just have the world surround them—these people, 
men and women, are natural-born TIME readers. 


They are 3,500,000 of the liveliest minds in America. 
In a week they do more talking and planning and manag- 
ing, in the home and out—more buying and consuming 
and recommending—than most people do in a month. 


When you’ve got their attention, you’ve got some- 
thing. And the best place to get it is where they 
expect something worth attention on every page. 


For the one best way to open a mind is with an 
interesting bit of information. 


It’s TIME —all over the world ! 


Today, half a million people outside continental U. S. 
read TIME’s Overseas Editions, too—and millions more 
follow their lead. 


The Canadian Edition of TIME International is less than 
3 years old. Yet it already has as many readers in propor- 
tion to Canada’s population as TIME has in proportion to 
the population of the United States. 


The Latin American Edition; Atlantic Overseas Edition; 
and Pacific Overseas Edition are preferred reading with 
top people in government, business, and the professions all 
over the world—including 10 of the 11 members of the 
United Nations Security Council. 


= Answers to TIME QUIZ questions: 
1, (4); 2, (2); 3, (4); 4, (5). 


At Home - Abroad - Everywhere 


TIME 


The Weekly NEWSMAGAZINE 


3,500,000 AMERICANS WHO KNOW THE 
SATISFACTION OF BEING WELL-INFORMED 


or ” 
PROM THE BOOK, “LEBANON COUNTY THROUGH THE CENTURIES 


The merry apple snitzing, cherry pitting, tomato 
squeezing parties of Lebanon County’s farm folk 
still reflect the oldtime fellowship of its early German 
settlers. Always cooperating with each other, always 
shunning waste as sinful — they have crammed their 
cellars with jars of fruits and vegetables. Nowadays, 
to the Lebanon Canning Co-op— first in Pennsyl- 
vania— members bring their produce, take home far 
more than could be processed by individual effort. 


The habit of working together is deeply root- 
ed in the Lebanon Valley—a region long 
noted for its skill in metallurgy. Teamwork, 
expert knowledge and modern efficiency are 
combined in the production of alloy and 
steel castings by the Lebanon Steel Foundry. 
Lebanon is equipped to meet your require- 
ments. Ask a Lebanon engineer to study 
your particular service conditions. 


*Free copy of this beautiful book will be sent on request. 
Lebanon Steel Foundry « Lebanon, Pa. 


LEBANON ‘st: CASTINGS 


ONE MAN Can 
Open the Most 
Binding, Balky 
Box Car Door 


with the MONARCH 
One Man Car Door Opener! 


One man can quickly, safely open 
or close the most pig-headed, 
stubborn freight car door with 
this simple, powerful tool. . . 
Thousands now in daily use. 
NO strained muscles + NO slips or 
falls - NO broken or mashed limbs 
NO fatalities - NO time wasted 
NO “gangs” needed + NO time lost 


Only $29-59 och 


06 GCowe Qn 
ORDER TODAY! 
THE MINING SAFETY Eaves co. 


EPARTMENT Bw COWERS 


100,000 shares of Celotex at $31 vs. 
$36.75; 400,000 United Cigar-Whelan 
Stores at $11 vs. $13.625; 275,000 Na- 
tional Gypsum (BW —Jul.27'46,p60) at 
$27 vs. $29.50; and 310, 000 shares of 
Willys-Overland at $18.25 vs. $20. 

e Other Examples—Similar price weak- 
ness has been shown in new issues of 
other types. Underwriters of American 
Airlines’ recent financing operation fin- 
ally found it necessary to dump about 
half the $40,000,000 3% debentures at 
levels slightly above 96% of par, com- 
pared with an original selling price of 
par. That company’s new +400,000- 
share issue of 34% preferred stock, first 
offered at $102, has since been available 
at around $95. 

Most illuminating, where “unsea- 
soned” issues have been concerned 
lately, was the very “sticky” reception 
accorded the stock offerings last week 
of two much publicized companies— 
the Hoving Corp. (BW —Jun.8’46,p79) 
and Jack & Heintz Precision Industries. 
e Undaunted@—A number of smaller 
Wall Street underwriting houses still 
appear to believe that the current con- 
gestion in the new issues market has 
been greatly overemphasized. ‘They say 
they are going right ahead with earlier 
plans for public sale of various new 
issues now under Securities & Exchange 
Commission registry. 

Most underwriters, however, are 

showing considerable wariness in con- 
sidering any new commitments, and 
have already postponed many financing 
operations that had been projected for 
July and August. Some in this group 
believe the present muddied water will 
have cleared by September, and have 
tentatively scheduled a number of offer- 
ings for that month. Others, less san- 
guine, have decided to sit tight. 
e Borrowers Rebuffed—lor would-be 
borrowers, recent events in the new is- 
sues market have had definite repercus- 
sions. Brooklyn Union Gas provides one 
interesting example. It received such 
disappointing bids for 70,000 shares of 
preferred stock it intended to sell last 
week that it refused to accept any. 

Among other offerings at least tempo- 
rarily delayed have been Armour & 
Co.’s big recapitalization operation and 
the sale of $50,000,000 new dollar 
bonds by the Netherlands government. 
The congestion has also slowed up ne- 
gotiations for a possible early refund- 
ing of the Australian dollar issues now 
outstanding here, 


TEXTILE PLAN SHAPING UP 


The giant textile merger recently re- 
ported under way (BW —Jun.8’46,p64) 
has now been all but achieved. Last 
week it was announced that a consoli- 
dation of ten big southern mill proper- 
ties and J. P. Stevens & Co. Inc., promi- 
nent New York textile selling agent, 


UNDERWRITERS’ SECURITY 


James ]. Caffrey (above), the first 
chairman of the Securities & Ex- 
change Commission to come from 
the ranks, brings to his job nine 
years of experience in SEC’s New 
York and Boston offices—a fact which 
Wall Street appears to view as a real 
break. He has won a reputation as a 
lawyer more concerned with fact than 
theory, and underwriters. have hopes 
of happier days under a man who may 
be the means of reconciling the Street: 
with Washington—even though 
SEC is looking to expand its controls 
still further (BW—Jun.29°46,p15). 


had finally been approved by all direc- 
torates concerned. Consummation of 
the deal awaited only the assent of 
stockholders. 

Under the plan finally agreed upon, 
J. P. Stevens & Co. will undergo a 
drastic recapitalization and change its 
authorized 75,000 shares of no-par stock 
into 5,000,000 shares of a new $15-par 
common. ‘The latter would be ex- 
exchanged in varying ratios for the out- 
standing stock of the companies in- 
volved, and no cash would change hands 
in the deal. The transaction is not ex- 
pected to require any “outside” financ- 
ing, for the present at least, despite 
the rumored prominence of Morgan, 
Stanley & Co. as a financial adviser. 

Combined capital stock, surplus, and 
reserves of the merging companies at 
the close of 1945 are reported to have 
totaled close to $81,000,000. Working 
capital at the year end amounted to 
around $54,000,000, and combined 
1945 earnings of the group are said 
to have aggregated some $8,400,000. 
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Po ER ON ROS re 


In these cardboard tubular DRY ELEC- 
TROLYTIC CAPACITORS manufac- 
tured by Solar Manufacturing Cor- 
poration, New York, LUMARITH 
(cellulose acetate) film wraps 
supply long-life protection 
against absorption of atmos- 

pheric moisture, and at the 


‘ 
er a 
a a 
a  “ 


same time prevents the 
electrolyte from drying 


, ECONOMY 


peratures. 


Get all 5 advantages 
for your products with 


LUMARITH'242 FILM INSULATION 


, Servicewise, productionwise and cost- 
wise, Lumarith (cellulose acetate) trans- 
parent film insulation can solve many 
of your product planning problems. In 
resistance to electro-chemical corrosion, 
it ranks with the most chemically inert 
dielectrics. The thinnest Lumarith film, 
laminated to standard insulation paper, 
will give low cost humidity protection 
to many types of coils, small motors, etc. 
with minimum space requirements. 

Transparent film is but one of the 


forms in which Lumarith is produced. 
Lumarith is available in sheets, rods, 
tubes and molding materials as well. 
Lumarith films can be supplied in crystal- 
clear transparent or with special (A-78) 
mat finish, one side. For additional in- 
formation on this Celanese Plastic, send 
for booklet entitled, “Celanese Synthet- 
ics for the Electrical Industry”. Celanese 
Plastics Corporation, a division of Cela- 
nese Corporation of America, 180 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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LABOR 


‘Wage Board Lives, Lingeringly 
Though new OPA law preserves most of NWSB’s powers, 


its sphere of action is narrowed and its functions will be routine 
unless wage pattern gives way to wave of increases or decreases. 


Technically, the new OPA law signed 
last week has given the National Wage 
| Stabilization Board a new lease on life 
| by preserving most of its former powers. 
| Actually, however, NWSB remains only 
| as a withering relict of the once mighty 
National War Labor Board from which 

| it took life. 

Since NWSB’s control of wage in- 

‘creases is applicable only where price 
ceilings are affected, its activities neces- 
sarily will wane as price control tapers 
off. Its area of jurisdiction already has 
_ been reduced through at least temporary 
-exemption of many food, petroleum, 
and other products from ceilings. 
_© Unexciting Routine—Another wage- 
| price formula which would relax present 
' wage controls to allow for a second 
round of wage increases, or a strong em- 
loyer drive to cut existing wage rates, 
' would breathe new life into NWSB, 
| but neither is in sight at the moment. 
|The current outlook is for NWSB’s 
| functions to continue in the unexciting 
| routine which has characterized them 
‘since the determination of industry 
| wage patterns under President Truman’s 
Feb. 14 executive order. 
| Generally, after 26 days in which 
‘there were no wage controls, regula- 
tions in effect on June 30 now have 
"been reestablished. 
© Important Change—There is one ma- 
jor exception in the regulations covering 
‘indirect controls over wage increases 
‘outside the building and construction 
industry. Board procedure now will 
permit an employer to grant a wage 
"increase and seek approval for it later 
'if he wants price relief. Heretofore, 
-he had to get prior approval, or else 
tell the board he didn’t think he needed 
price relief—which proved embarrassing 
‘if he subsequently changed his mind. 
Increases made during the June 30- 
uly 26 period will not be allowed for 
price relief unless approval is obtained. 

Direct controls are reestablished over 
1) all wage and salary increases in the 
uilding and construction industry; (2) 
bver rates for new plants or new jobs; 
nd (3) over all decreases in wages and 
alaries below $5,000. 

June 30 Rate Holds—If any changes 
were made in these groupings between 
une 30 and July 26, the employer now 

ust return to the June 30 rate before 
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Aug. 10 or face NWSB charges of vio- 
lation of its enabling act. 

NWSB has been receiving from 900 
to 1,200 applications a week for ap- 
proval of wage increases affecting price 
ceilings. The routine continued dur- 
ing the hiatus between OPA’s expira- 
tion and its rebirth, except that no for- 
mal orders were issued. 

e Restraint on Unions—Without lib- 
eralization of the wage pattern (which 
has permitted hourly increases of about 
184¢) unions in industries which are 
under price control will have to restrict 
their negotiations to increases and other 
benefits which can be absorbed under 
present price limitations, unless em- 
ployers are willing to absorb the added 
cost without asking for price adjust- 
ments. 

e Few Reductions—Wage decreases ex- 
pected to occur with the end of the 


war have not materialized. Detailed 
regulations for handling such cases were 
drafted in a hurry, but NWSB has had 
no reason to issue them. Wage-decrease 
applications reach NWSB’s twelve tre- 
gional offices at the rate of about 20 a 
week, less than two to an office. One 
week there were only seven. General 
standards provided in the law suffice 
for their disposal, and wage controls 
may be past history before rate reduc- 
tions become a problem. 

The board still must dispose of some 
7,000 charges of wage-law violations, 
most of them in the building and con- 
struction industry (BW—Jul.6’46,p94), 
where the Wage Adjustment Board, an 
agent of NWSB, still has full sway. 
One other function of NWSB is to ap- 
prove changes in wages or working con- 
ditions in plants seized by the govern- 
ment under the Connally-Smith Act. 


LIMITATION ON M. OF M. 


Eureka Vacuum Cleaner Co., De- 
troit, is pondering what to do about 
a National Labor Relations Board order 
calling for an estimated $30,000 in back 
pay awards to six employees discharged 
in 1944 under a maintenance-of-mem- 
bership agreement with the Mechanics 
Educational Society of America, inde- 
pendent union. 

The six protested against .a short. 
lived general strike called by the 


PICKETS IN SEARCH OF SYMPATHY 


Timed with the announcement of a nationwide organizing drive among F. W. 
Woolworth stores, the circulation to the press of pictures of pickets parading 
before a Manhattan “five-and-dime” represents a new trend in union 
publicity tactics. Although the C.I.0.’s Wholesale & Warehouse Workers 
Union threatened to strike unless Woolworth meets demands (the company 
has offered an 184¢ increase), no effort was made to close the stores. Object of 
picketing: to win public support for 325 unionists in two New York Wool- 
worth warehouses and to have that support expressed to store managers. 
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THE LABOR ANGLE 


Outlooking 


Possessed by a kind of midsummer 
madness induced by the weather. by 
the tensions which affected everyone 
in touch with the labor front over 
the last year, and by the prospect of 
an all-too-brief and quickly termin- 
able respite from it all, Business 
Week’s labor editor, off on vacation, 
leaves behind him some wild guesses 
on what he probably will have to re- 
port on in the perceivable future: 

Wage increases are a certainty, 


- but the new concerted large step up- 


ward will probably fall short of the 
184¢ increase which was the pattern 
in the first postwar round. 

Strikes will be plentiful, but 
though they will tend to bunch once 
they really begin, as they did in the 
winter of 1945 and the spring of 
1946, they probably will not be as 
widespread or as of such long dura- 
tion as they were in the first round. 

Legislation that will substantially 
alter labor relations practices, though 
far from being-a dead issue, probably 
won't be passed until 1949. That’s 
the federal picture; the states are 
different. There probably will be a 
number of important new state labor 
laws. They will represent a variety 
of different approaches to the prob- 
lem of combing the unions down 
and installing a measure of peace in 
the labor front. They will be largely 
ineffectual and inoperative because 
of enforcement difficulties and litiga- 
tional snarls. 

The South will probably never be- 
come a bastion of unionism rivaling 
Detroit, Pittsburgh, or San Francisco, 
but a million new members for the 
C.1.0. and A.F.L. below the Mason- 
Dixon line are a distinct possibility. 
The impact of the recruiting drives 
will change the wage structure and 
employee relations habits of southern 
industry. 

Foremen, slowly, very slowly, are 
headed into unions whether or not 
they are excluded from Wagner Act 
coverage. Their organizations will be 
different and will operate differently 
from production workers’ unions in 
a number of significant ways. And 
the fact of their organization will 
change established methods for han- 
dling grievances and day-to-day nego- 
tiations between employers and non- 
supervisory workers. 

P.A.C, after 1946 has a du- 
bious future. More than the loss 
of Sidney Hillman, opposing view- 


points within the C.I.O. on how to 
operate in the political arena, sharp- 
ening as time goes on, will reduce 
the P.A.C.’s effectiveness. The Com- 
munist-dominated left-wing is now 
determined to convert the P.A.C. 
into a third party nucleus. Its op- 
ponents, determined to keep the 
C.1.O. on a “reward your friends 
and punish your enemies” political 
basis, will never go along. 

Familiar personalities will stay in 
the forefront of the labor movement. 
Mortality may erase some—the aver- 
age age of labor leadership in Amer- 
ica probably being higher than in 
any other important profcssional or 
occupational group—but the “name” 
people are, for the most part, well 
in control of their jobs. John 
O'Leary, as the likely successor to 
John L. Lewis, as head of the miners, 
is a man to watch. So also is James 
G. Thimmes, the first steelworker 
to hold one of the top four posts in 
C.1.0.’s_ United Steelworkers of 
America. There is a great gap be- 
tween top-rung and second-rung la- 
bor leadership that may not always 
be based on quality; moving into a 
number one job in a union is apt to 
take, aboye all, the passage of time. 
Burton K. Wheeler, soon to be ex- 
Senator from Montana, may accept 
the job of administering the huge 
miners’ welfare fund; and Lloyd K. 
Garrison, ex-chairman of the Na- 
tional War Labor Board and soon 
to announce his acceptance of the 
deanship of Harvard Law School, 
will be doing some braintrusting on 
government labor policy. 

Promising work, being done in 
the field of labor problems with in- 
ductive and deductive methods, at 
Harvard, Yale, Princeton, Chicago, 
and Wisconsin, will soon be paying 
off. Results and conclusions will 
equip professionals in the field with 
new insights and better techniques. 
Business, especially, will profit from 
these new and higher-level efforts 
to make the handling of labor rela- 
tions more scientific. William Leiser- 
son’s study on unions for Johns Hop- 
kins University is expected to be a 
landmark jeb of research and inter- 
pretation. 

Increasing productivity will be the 
labor problem’s nub for most indus- 
try. A — of things will be tried 
—some silly, some sensible. No sin- 
gle or simple answer will do the 
trick, but theré will be progress 
worth reporting. 
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M.E.S.A. early in 1944 (BW—Feb.12 
’44,p99), joined the C.1.O. United 
Electrical Workers, and were subse- 
quently read out of the mechanics’ 
society. Their separation from the com- 
pany followed. 

The U.E. contended that the six were 
exempt from the m.-of-m. provision, 
which was inserted in the Eureka con- 
tract after the strike, and had been fired 
because of union activity. The com- 
pany’s discharges evidently had been 
predicated on a clause specifying that if 
the employees were reinstated in the 
union, they would then become subject 
to the m.-of-m. provisions. 

The board held that closed-shop or 
m.-of-m. provisions were rendered in- 
operative as a defense against discharges 
resulting from a union’s expulsion of 
members charged with activity in be- 
half of a rival union. 


Uniformity Drive 

C..O. rubber workers seek 
corporation-wide contracts for 
big companies. Union seems to 
mean business this time. 


Labor, increasingly convinced that 

centralized power of management must 
be met with top-level bargaining by 
union negotiators for all of a corpora- 
tion’s employees, has opened a long- 
expected campaign for uniform con- 
tracts in each of the rubber industry’s 
four major companies. 
e “Vital Principle’—Although corpora- 
tion-wide contracts have been de- 
manded before by the C.I.0.’s United 
Rubber Workers Union (BW—Feb.23 
’46,p102), in the past the issue has been 
secondary. This year, however, the 
union has made clear that as far as it is 
concerned the question “‘is a vital prin- 
ciple on which we cannot yield.” 

Akron rubber managements, which 
rejected the corporation-wide contract 
demands in the past, contend as _ be- 
fore that it would be impractical to 


draft uniform contracts covering wide-. 


spread plant operations. Living and 
working conditions are far different in 
Akron and Gadsden, Ala., they argue, 
as an example. 

e To Start on Goodrich—Although the 
uniform contract demand has been 
made in negotiations so far with Good- 
rich, Goodyear, Firestone, and United 
States Rubber, the U.R.W. has in- 
dicated that its first major attempt to 
force corporation-wide bargaining will 
be directed against the first of these. 
Seven of eight of the union’s locals in 
B. F. Goodrich Co. plants have filed 
strike notices with the National Labor 
Relations Board, and have warned that 
unless Goodrich complies with the 
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The way we look at it, to develop im- 
proved record-control methods and 
not offer to install them ready for 
use, is like leading a girl to a nylon 
line just after the door closes. So, 
through the years we have always 
been ready to “complete the trans- 
action” by providing the services of 
a trained staff of installation super- 
visors and clerical assistants. 

Manufacturers, wholesalers, retail 
stores, banks, insurance, public util- 
ity and other institutions, and many 
government establishments have 
availed themselves of Remington 
Rand Installation Service. They have 
used it to rejuvenate old files or 
records—to transfer data and install 


new filing and record-control sys- 


tems for Production, Stock, Sales, 


Accounting, Personnel and many 
specialized record requirements. 

If you have felt constrained to defer 
modernization of your routines and 
equipment because your office staff 
lacks the time, you need wait no 
longer. We’re familiar with your re- 
quirements. Being in practice, we 
will probably do the work more 
quickly and accurately then you 
could, 

Because we know how to go about 
such assignments, we can operate 
without detailed guidance from your 
executives and without interrupting 
your normal routine. And lasting 


y and 


SYSTEMS DIVISION eminglon 


Bur olR OWN PEOPLE ARE TOO 


wHOD SED If UP P 


benefits will be made certain through 
a careful instruction of your staff in 
the most effective, time-saving op- 
erating routines. , 
Why not investigate this Installation 
Service in connection with your cur- 
rent record needs? Our nearest 
Branch Office will furnish details. 
Or write to us. 


4 Rent this Office Staff 


so your own can get more done! 


315 Fourth Avenue 
New York 10, N. Y. 


IF YOU —— 
had a chance 


to step into a better job 


WOULD YOU 
BE PREPARED? 


These are times of change in the business 
world. New jobs are opening up, and they 
must be filled, and filled quickly—with men 
who are able. 
Ilere are books 
giving quick 
access to funda- 
mentals and 
practices that 
promote execu- 
tive efficiency 
to help you 
prepare your- 
self so that 
when your 
Opportunity 
comes, you will 
be ready. 


This is a business executive's 
library 


HE books in it cover the elements and 
methods of management most needed 
in executive approach to business. Use it 
for immediate help in specific problems, 
small and large—also, to master the pat- 
terns underlying methods, to get the knowl- 
edge of ali business you need quickly now. 
The need for this sort of help, and 
the most practical means of meeting it, 
have been the only standards by which 
Milton Wright has sifted and chosen ma- 
terial and organized it, in this Library. 
From it you can get the guideposts you 
need in tackling new duties, in assuming 
executive responsibilities, in knowing the 
job and getting it done. 


The LIBRARY OF 


BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 
6 vols., 1973 pages 


@ How to organize « sin- 
gle department or s whole 
business . . . plan and 
control its workings ... 
provide and maintain the 
most happy and efficient 
personnel. 


@ How to keep the life- 
blood flowing in business 

. . where and how to get 
money . . . how to utilize 
it . . . how to keep the 
business in sound financial 
condition. 


@ How to reduce credit 


losses . . . handle the im- 
portant elements of credit 
policy . . . modernize your 


collection system .. . 
write tter letters... 


put the company’s corres- 
Dondence on & more eco- 
Romicel and effective 
basis. 


@ How to lay out a work- 
able approach to market- 
ing methods . . . improve 
the sales organization .. . 
develop promotion ideas 
. . . Stimulate results in 
any of the several avenues 
of marketing. 


@ How to do more | 


D 
large. detailed aspects of 
these important flelds of 
business activity. 


Low Price 
10 Days’ Examination 
Easy Terms 


Under our offer get all six books on approval. 
Read them, make comparisons, look up specific 
——, use them as you would after purchase. 
f this 10-day test shows value, pay in small 
installments, while you use the s. Send the 
coupon today. 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd St., N. Y. C., 18 


Send me Milton Wright’s LIBRARY OF BUSINESS 
MANAGEMENT, 6 volumes, for 10 days’ ecxamina- 
tion on approval. In 10 days I will send $2.50, and 
$3.00 monthly until $17.50 is paid, or return the 
books postpaid. (To insure prompt shipment write 
plainly and fill in all lines.) 


BEE. 08 Kn ccvecedcosvessocesesesoensedwouseoteddes 
On Kudeatenys ddesDaddeveceeeaanceneeseeeseses 
ND 5 cciuhiddpctwettcenesccgdcuks Wehetinn 
BND. nescusecsacescceccecetsseceséccssecesuanee 
ND éb45c.es<oebecenbdosscuaeuenies BW. 8-3-46 
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TO KEEP GOOD RELATIONS GOOD 


As other rubber producers face new labor unrest, Seiberling Rubber Co. and 
C.I.O. United Rubber Workers officials (above) sign a contract amendment in 
which all difficulties are resolved with a 64¢-an-hour wage increase. The com- 
pany granted 12¢ last January while waiting for the industry wage pattern, 
(184¢) to be set. The union voted unanimously to rescind a strike vote after the 
offer was made, thus preserving Seiberling’s longtime record of good labor 
relations. Boast: In 25 years the company has never been closed by an author- 
ized strike—although there have been minor stoppages. 


U.R.W. demand they will “strike if 
necessary to obtain a satisfactory agree- 
ment with the company.” 

Unionists predict that locals in 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Fire- 
stone Tire & Rubber Co., and United 
States Rubber Co. will take steps similar 
to those of the Goodrich locals. 

The principal union argument for 

the corporation-wide contract plan is 
that each company sells tires at a uni- 
form price, regardless of where it pro- 
duces them; each plant functions under 
a uniform, centralized management, 
and each operates under a uniform 
profit policy. Therefore, the union asks, 
why shouldn’t the corporation grant 
uniform labor contracts? 
e Strikes at General—Contract differ- 
ences recently set off the industry’s 
first major labor disturbance since be- 
fore V-J Day. Plants of the General 
Tire & Rubber Co. (fifth largest in 
the industry) in Akron and Waco, Tex., 
and of the wholly owned subsidiary 
Pennsylvania Rubber Co. in Jeanette, 
Pa., hess been strikebound for six 
weeks in an attempt to obtain uniform 
contracts for three U.R.W. locals. The 
strike was described as unauthorized 
by the international union, although 
it now is backing the strikers. 

Before the three locals struck, pres- 
idents of each agreed that none would 
sign a new contract with the company 


until agreements had been reached 
covering all of them. When the Akron 
local insisted that no employees would 
be allowed to enter the company’s gen- 
eral offices there despite the fact that 
they were not directly involved in the 
dispute, General flatly refused to con- 
tinue negotiations. 

e Conciliator Gives Up—The impasse 
was too much for Paul W. Fuller, the 
Labor Dept.’s special conciliator for 
the rubber industry in Akron. Success- 
ful in clearing minor disputes, Fuller 
quickly tackled the job of getting one 
side or the other to budge. After several 
weeks brought no progress, he gave up. 
U.R.W. president L. S. Buckmaster 
then took over. 

One of the contract terms sought by 
all three locals is an 184¢ hourly in- 
crease in wages, the figure set in Big 
Four negotiations last spring. The com- 
pany refused to meet the demand in 
its Waco plant, offered instead a 14¢ 
hourly increase, with a differential rate 
for Negro employees. In refusing to ac- 
cept this, union leaders charged that 
the existence of low-rate plants could 
weaken the union, endanger the Akron 
heart of the industry. 

Since that is the crux of the entire 
corporation-wide contract drive, the 
General strikers actually are spearhead- 
ing the opening drive of their union’s 
campaign against the Big Four. 
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] So you’re off on a trip to New York? Then head 

e for the Hotel Pennsylvania!—where you really 
are a guest. There you will find the swift, courteous 
service and friendly hospitality that always have 
been Pennsylvania specialties. 


Those swell Statler meals — all of your favorite 
e dishes, prepared as you like them, and served 
with the deft touch that makes good food taste 
still better. 


The sparkling Café Rouge—soft lights, danceable 
e music, and star-studded entertainment to help 
for make each evening of your stay a gay and gala 
26 Se occasion. 


And the super-comfort of the famous Statler bed 


e@ —with its 537-coil spring mattress that gives you 


restful, refreshing, right-through-till-morning- 
sleep. 


id- Now aren’t you glad you came to the Pennsyl- 
1’s @ vania? What a pleasure it is to wake up in your 
spacious room! Especially when a call to Room 
Service brings breakfast, perfectly cooked, piping 
hot, and served just when you want it. 


HOTELS STATLER IN 
BOSTON $3.85 BUFFALO $3.30 CLEVELAND $3.00 
DETROIT $3.00 ST. LOUIS $3.00 WASHINGTON $4.50 


STATLER-OPERATED 
HOTEL PENNSYLVANIA $3.85 HOTEL WILLIAM PENN $3.85 
NEW YORK PITTSBURGH 
Rates Begin ot Prices Shown 


SHARE A MEAL — SAVE A LIFE! 
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GOVERN MENT-OWNED SUR 
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OF PRODUCTION MEN \euetiemeaiiite 
SAW THIS AD. 


Listed here in this typical advertisement may be several 
Machine Tools your operating men have sorely needed. The 
metal working industry is putting them to work! 

Typical announcements such as this are being prepared 
daily to appear in leading business and industrial papers. Direct- 
ed toward the specific buyer, or |plant manager they tell the 
factual story of surplus—how much... what type, make, 

condition ... and where. 
Dozens of industries and millions of buyers are being 
kept currently informed through their own trade 
papers of the latest in surplus. Watch your industry 


paper regularly. 


SURPLUS...27 another 
message 10 management 


The Tools of Production are here now! In the vast stock pile of surplus property 
now available to private industry you will find a quick—and profitable answer 
to your production needs. 


Many management men have recognized in government surplus a new source 
of dormant assets which has put factories back to work . .. more men on payrolls. 


The War Assets Administration is regularly announcing direct to industrial 
markets Production Equipment and Machinery as it is declared surplus. The 
purchasing personnel in your own organization is thus informed of new and 
profitable opportunities in government-owned property. 


33 Regional Offices have the information and the inventory which has often 
been the key to a short supply problem. They are as near to you as your tele- 
phone. It will pay you to route this message through your own organization— 
urge them to keep an eye on values in surplus, or better yet get in touch with 
your nearest WAA office. 


WAR SURPLUSES ARE NOW AVAILABLE IN THESE 


CATEGORIES OF PRODUCERS’ AND CAPITAL GOODS 


Chemicals—organic, industrial and related Lubricating oils and greases 

Communication and Electronic Equipment Machine Tools 

Electrical Machinery and Apparatus Metal Working Machinery 

Fabricated Metal Products Paints, varnishes and lacquers 

Industrial Machinery and Equipment— Plastics—cellulose, condensation and 
(General Purpose) polymerization 

Instruments— (Industrial) Steel—ferrous and non-ferrous 

Leather (Boot & Shoe Cut Stock and Steel Mill Equipment (Special) 
Findings) Welding Equipment & Electrodes 


VETERANS OF WORLD WAR Il 


are invited to be certified at the WAA Certifying Office serving 
your Area, and then to purchase the equipment offered herein. 


War Assets ADMINISTRATION 


Offices located at: Atlanta + Birmingham + Boston + Charlotte + Chicago + Cincinnati - Cleveland + Dallas 
Denver + Detroit - Forth Worth - Helena - Houston + Jacksonville + Kansas City, Mo. + Little Rock - Los Angeles 
Louisvile + Minneapolis + Nashville » New Orleans + New York + Oklahoma City - Omaha - Philadelphia 
Portland, Ore. + Richmond + St. Lovis + Salt Lake City » San Antonio + San Francisco + Seattle * Spokane 
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Perishables . . . Steelstrapped to prevent damage and pilferage. Doc. Stechtrap 


@ Natural shipping hazards do not 
permit gentle handling of cargoes. But 
Acme Steelstrap protects your products 
from damage in transit — is security, 
too, against pilferage. Call in Acme to 
prevent shipping damage claims and 
pilferage losses. 


WITH ACME TEELSTRAP 


Bund tg git thas 


NEW YORK 7 ATLANTA CHICAGO & LOS ANGELES 11 


ACME STEEL COMPANY  [iaaenieta 


A.-C. Deadlock 


Inability to get together in- 
dicates bargaining is a lost art. 
Sole agreement is on fact that 
no progress is made. 


Did four war years of prompt federal 
intervention in every big-time labor 
dispute create a generation of union 
and corporation negotiators who have 
lost the knack of settling their differ- 
ences at the bargaining table? Develop- 
ments of the past week in the 30,000- 
worker, three-month-old, seven-plant 
strike of three C.I.O. unions against 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. (BW —Jun.8 
’46,p102) raise this important question, 
® All or None Policy—Focus of the A.C, 
strike is the 11,500-employee West 
Allis (Wis.) plant. The seven locals 
agree that none will go back to work 
until all have contracts, and United 
Auto Workers Local 248 at West Allis 
is by far the largest and traditionally 
the most turbulent. ~ 

The strike this week turned the 

corner into its second quarter-year in 
an atmosphere of charges and counter- 
charges, of contradictory advertisements, 
and assorted recriminations. Sole point 
on which company and union agree is 
that practically no progress has been 
made in negotiations. 
e Union Walks Out—Last week Local 
248’s bargaining committee broke off 
negotiations by walking out of the con- 
ference room. Federal conciliators are 
trying to recover from their frustra- 
tion at this stalkout after several weeks 
of desultory negotiating for the fruitless- 
ness of which each side blames the 
other. 

Long-time observers of the troubled 
West Allis scene wondered whether 
perhaps the union might have decided 
to sit it out for reinforcements. Soon 
after Aug. 1, the Army is due to ship 
home from Yokahama and discharge 
Cpl. Harold Christoffel, pugnacious 
founder, long-time president, and gen- 
erally successful bargainer of Local 248. 

According to both union and com- 
pany statements, nine issues remain un- 
resolved. Two of these, both pertaining 
to layoffs, involve no real differences. 
On four other issues, employer and 
union are so close together that these 
probably could be settled in a few 
hours of serious bargaining. They cover 
the union’s demands for a no-discrimi- 
nation clause, for a change in discipline 
procedure, for a shift in job-transfer 
policy, and for a reduction of supet- 
seniority rights now held by supervisors. 
e Three Main Issues—The remaining 
three points still at issue are the time- 
honored staples of most labor disputes: 
union security, rates of pay, and griev- 
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"Now again, more motorists can say: 


4 Fillér ap!” 
OR 
(wo dollars’ worth, please 


As you hit the “‘ glory road’’ to your vacation this 
summer, you will encounter a lot of your old friends 
along the highway, wearing brand-new dress. Bright 
new gasoline pumps... computer pumps, with the 
‘three rows of figure-windows.”’ 

These are the pumps whose top rows of figure- 
windows show you the correct total price of the full 
tank you ask for, right to the fraction of a cent... 
so there’s no doubt you're paying the right amount 
and getting full measure for it. And when you buy 
at ‘‘even money”’... $1, $2, $3... you can skip 
the usual wait for change. So whichever way you 
buy your gas, it pays to buy at the pumps with the 
three rows of figure-windows. 


In Canada: 
jn England: V 


The convenience, time-saving, and purse-protec- 
tion of the computing ** Head for Figures’’ is another 


## interesting instance of what is meant by Veeder- 


Root Countrol. And it’s another proof that facts in 
figures can be obtained from anything that moves. . . 
in order to keep operations, processes and trans- 
actions free from guesswork and uncertainty, waste 
and loss. Built into your product, or installed on 
your production machines, Veeder-Root Devices can 
help you figure your way to new profits. Find out 
how Countrol can help you do this. Write. 


| | THIS SALE 
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“Our repair bill 


would be lower’... 


IF all our machinery were as 
well thought out as your MIKRO- 
PULVERIZERS, our repair bill 
would stand at a far lower figure,” 


one MIKRO user writes. 
All MIKRO parts are fully and easily 


accessible for cleaning and inspection. 
Nothing has been spared to improve 
design and simplify mechanisms. The 
result is a pulverizer easy to operate, low 
on upkeep cost. 


A free test grind of your material will 
bring you a report and recommendation 
of real value. No 
cost or obligation. 


SEND FOR— 
Confidential Test 
Grinding Data 
Sheet. 


NO. 2TH MIKRO-PULVERIZER 
PULVERIZING MACHINERY COMPANY 
37 Chatham Road, Summit, N. J. 


NOW...2 TYPES TO MEET MOST PULVERIZING NEEDS 


MIKR ~PULVEER?IZER 


HIV -ATGisrFB ER 


Postwar Products Use 


ALL BUSHINGS 


FOR LINEAR a 


eT 


< ert e@r*eeers, 


The use of ball bearings for rotating parts is un- 

questionably profitable —a time tested fact! The 
economies and many other advantages of anti- 

friction bearings can now be obtained for linear 
motions. 

Free rolling unlimited travel BALL BUSHINGS 
cannot cock or bind and will maintain almost 
frictionless precision alignment. Perhaps the size, 
weight and cost of your entire mechanism can be 
substantially reduced by application of BALL 
BUSHINGS. 


s to _" Write 


s tandard z7es 


lavestigass their advant 

for literature containil 
and the Twenty Advantages 

engineerin anu 

of BALL BUSHINGS 


THOMSON INDUSTRIES, INC 
Dept. A, 29-05 REVIEW AVE - LONG ISLAND CITY 1 - N.Y. 
AOCL (IT —— PONT SLE UI 


ance procedure. These probably would 
require substantial concessions by both 
parties. 

Negotiations creaked along for weeks 

under the handicap of the unions’ firm 
faith that Washington would bail them 
out by seizing the plants. Last week 
union officers told a strikers meeting 
in Milwaukee that this hope is dead. 
They also forecast trouble if a back-to- 
work movement starts. 
e Hiring No New Workers—As yet, 
strike leaders have little to worry about 
on that score at six of the struck plants. 
The company says it hires no new 
factory people, does nothing to en- 
courage back-to-work beyond providing 
jobs for all who report. 

But at the Norwood (Ohio) plant, 
the strike got under way a month ahead 
of the others and the company reports 
that of 1,450 production workers who 
went out, more than 30% were back 
on the job this week. Name-calling in 
print has been about the limit of rough- 
ness in recent days between strikers and 
nonstrikers. 


Unrest in C1.O. 


Murray faces a number of 
factional problems. Latest is an 
outbreak in Cleveland council 
over the Communist issue. 


Factional battle lines within C.I.O., 
drawn in Detroit, Dayton, New York, 
and other widespread points during the 
past several months, were centered last 
week in Cleveland, where a bitter fight 
between right- and left-wing groups in 
the Cleveland Industrial inion Coun- 
cil executive board came to a head with 
resignation of five self-styled anti-Com- 
munist board members. 

Philip Murray, C.1.O. president, was 
called on to quiet the warring parties 
and bring a measure of order out of the 
confusion. Opposing factions were show- 
ing little inclination to compromise. Al- 
though the outlook was for some formula 
to be worked out, Murray’s union states- 
manship was facing another major test. 
e Troubles Facing Chief—Other fac- 
tionalism problems meanwhile were 
piled up on Murray’s desk: 

(1) Court action to unseat John Green, 
president of the Industrial Union of 
Marine & Shipbuilding Workers, has 
been undertaken by nine large locals in 
a suit filed in the New York State Su- 
preme Court. The suit charges that 
Green and other officers conspired to pet- 
petuate their control of 1.U.M.S.W.A. 

2) Joseph Curran, president of the 
National Maritime Union, and left-wing 
extremists currently are feuding. 

(3) Although a merger of the Inter- 
national Woodworkers of America and 


SIDETRACKED 


Another railway strike—that of 2,700 
Pullman conductors—was averted last 
week when Harry W. Fraser (above), 
conductors’ union chief, agreed to a 
postponement of at least 60 days while 
a White House-appointed emergency 
board considers the dispute. -The 
burning issue involved is how the re 
cent rail pay boost, computed on a 
daily basis, should be applied to 
Pullman’s monthly rated employees. 


the United Furniture Workers has 
been pushed through preliminary stages, 
there is little assurance that it will heal 
the split in the U.F.W. which resulted 
when Morris Muster, president, _te- 
signed in protest against Communist 
control of his union (BW-—Jul.6’46, 
pl00). ‘The left-wing generally is con- 
sidered strong in the I.W.A., too. 

Unless satisfactory solutions can be 
reached, C.1.O.’s leaders will have work 
cut out for them when the union con- 
vention opens in November. 
e Attack on Editor—Immediate czuse of 
the Cleveland situation was adoption of 
a resolution ousting Garland Ashcraft, 
avowed party-line critic, as editorial and 
business director of the Union Leader, a 
C.1.0. publication which is not owned 
by the council but which derives finan- 
cial support from C.I.O. locals. 

Back of that incident, however, was 
a factional fight which began in 1938, 
only one year after the council was 
formed by Beryl Peppercorn of the Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers of America, 
who led his 14,000 members out of the 
C.I.U.C. two months ago in a dissent 
against its policies. 

Peppercorn was succeeded in the 
council presidency in 1938 by William 
F. Donovan, regional director of the 
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Abundant, dependable electric power stands 
at the back of industrial enterprise in the 
Pacific Northwest. Lifeline of industry ... 
energy of production . .. cheap power con- 
tributed to record-breaking wartime output 
and is now among incentives to new indus- 
tries locating in Opportunity Corner. The 
Pacific Northwest possesses greater hydro- 
electric potential than any other section. At 


Transmission towers march over plateau 
and mountain ... hill and stream .. . 
in the Pacific Northwest .. . carrying 
electric energy to cities . .. mines .. - 
smelters . .. farms . . . industries. 


ON THE MARCH 


present . . . through the Northwest Power 
Pool’s 13,000 miles of transmission lines . . . 
this area has generating capacity approaching 
THREE AND ONE-HALF MILLION KILO- 
WATTS. Eleven major private, municipal 
and federal systems combine to form this vast 
reservoir of deliverable power. The homes 
and farms of the Pacific Northwest enjoy 
America’s lowest electric rates; the region is 
near the top in rural electrification. 


Unrivaled electric power resources, part- 
ly war-developed, are available through- 
out the vast stretches of Opportunity 
Corner ... doorstep power ... cheap 
power .. . abundant power. 


Power’s saga is typical of the rich- 
ness and bounty of the Northwest 
region . . . where natural re- 
sources combine with skill and 
markets to make the land of 
promise a reality. 
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THE WASHINGTON WATER POWER COMPANY © PACIFIC POWER & LIGHT COMPANY ® NORTHWESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 
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product or operation. 
Union Metal's abilities 
include all phases of steel 
fabrication—design, en- 
gineering and produc- 
tion. For more details 
write the Union Metal 
Manufacturing Com- 
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United Steelworkers, who immediate 

called for a complete purge of Com 
munists within the council’s ran 

The move failed. Communism has beet 
an issue within the council ever sine 
e Political Fight—One year ago, whe 
left-wing members of_the council a 
dorsed a political candidate in the name 
of the C.I.U.C., a coalition of conseryz 
tive C.1.O. locals, bitterly opposed t 
the candidate, announced plans fof 
withdrawing from the C.I.U.C. to for 
a central organization of their own! 
The revolt was ended when the left 
wing board members agreed to rescind 
the indorsement. 

Last May the left-wing faction won; 
clear majority of executive board mem 
bers and C.I.U.C. council scats, and 
the feud flared hot again. The ouster 
move against Ashcraft merely was a 
climaxing blowup within C.I.U.C. 

Donovan, in the forefront of the 
fight against the left-wing majority, 
called upon local unions representing 
20,000 steelworkers to withdraw from 
the council. One local of the Utility 
Workers took its 1,700 members out of 
the C.I.U.C. Other defections came 
from the American Newspaper Guilt, 
lextile Workers, and United Auto 
Workers, whose board members rt 
signed. 
e Finances Suffer—Both sides hav 
asked Murray to intervene. The right 
wing asks for sanction of a dual central 
organization; the left-wing for “peaceful 
settlement” of the controversy befor 
the council is completely wrecked 
C.1.U.C. finances are taking a drul 
bing because conservative locals are not 
paying their 3¢ monthly levy on every 
member pending outcome of the fight. 


VETERAN JOBS UNDER USES 


Overlapping activities of the U. S. 
Employment Service and Selective Serv- 
ice in hunting jobs for veterans have 
been ended under President ‘Truman’s 
Reorganization Plan No. 3. USES hence- 
forth will have full responsibility for ob 
taining new employment for veterans; 
Selective Service’s personnel division, 


which formerly gave such aid, will com 
centrate on housing, insurance, and edu 
cation problems. 

Selective Service retains sole respo 
sibility for enforcing the right of veter 
ans to reclaim former employment 
under the Selective Service law. 

When armed forces began demobili- 
zation, Selective Service was charged 
with aiding veterans in the return to 
civilian life. That was interpreted to 
mean help them find jobs, so many Se- 
lective Service boards set up employ- 
ment panels and urged employers to seek 
personnel through their offices. W hile 
these were moderately successful, most 
referrals to jobs were made through co- 
operation of USES offices. 
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aud YALE found c cu DURANITE... awother ATLAS fr0duct 


Yale’s “Silver Six” are back! These popular-priced 
padlocks, finished before the war in DURANITE, 
now return with the latest, modern DURANITE 
finish. 


It was not chance that led Yale & Towne to again 
specify DURANITE to safeguard “Silver Six” 
built-in excellence. Yale, a name long synonymous 
with traditional high quality and performance in 
locks, looked to Zapon for the finish that assured 
protection from all the wear and abuse that pad- 
locks must take. 


DURANITE finishes, another of the long list of 
Atlas Powder Company products, have little to do 
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ATLAS 


with “powder,” but are produced by the Zapon 
Division, one of the oldest makers of fine finishes 
for industry’s products. Quality manufacturers like 
Yale & Towne have been users of Zapon finishes 
for over half a century. 

DURANITE is but one of many items from the 
stockpile of Atlas .. . that translate the modern 
miracles of chemistry into materials that serve 
industry. Whether it be Atlas Rockmaster Blast- 
ing System that has produced almost unbelievable 
results in rock blasting—Atlas Span and Tween 
Emulsifiers — Zapon-Keratol Coated Fabrics ~ or 
countless others — some of which may be helpful 
for you. 


POWDER COMPANY 
WILMINGTON 99, DELAWARE 
Offices in Principal Cities 


Industrial Explosives ¢ Industrial Finishes ¢« Coated Fabrics ¢ Acids 
Activated Carbons ¢ Industrial Chemicals e Ordnance Materiel . 


Veteran of many railroad installations—a proved performer under the most demanding 


conditions—Insulux Glass Block was selected for the Rock Island Lines’ 


and testing laboratory. 


new research 


The entrance and a 5-foot section of exterior walls are con- 


structed of lustrous Insulux panels. Wall panels extend from top of clear windows to 
ceiling. Diffused natural daylight is focused on work areas while dust and dirt is sealed 


out and transmission of noise lowered. 


Another railroad 


ESEARCH and testing of 70,000 rail- 

road items is daylighted at the Rock 

Island laboratory by panels of Insulux 
Glass Block. 


The high insulating value of Insulux 


Insulux Glass Block is a functional building 
matertal—not merely a decoration. It is designed 
to do certain things other materials cannot do. 
Investigate! 


90 


takes to Insulux 


helps cut heating costs. Maintenance ex- 
pense is low because Insulux does not 
rust, rot or corrode and painting is never 
required. It is easy to clean and keep 
clean. 


In businesses as varied as railroading 
and flour milling, Insulux Glass Block 
improves working conditions and lowers 
maintenance costs. Write for full infor- 
mation on the advantages of “Daylight 
with Insulux” as applied to the specific 
requirements of your business. Address 
Dept. C-42, Owens-Illinois Glass Com- 
pany, Insulux Products Division, ‘Toledo 
1, Ohio. 


UNSULY 


Vacation Issue 


C.1.O. plans court tests 
to back up returning veterans’ 
claims for time off allowances. 
Arbitration decision is studied. 


Whether veterans returning to their 

jobs this year are entitled to vacation 
pay allowances during 1946—a problem 
now being considered by management 
in widely scattered industries—may be 
tested in federal courts by the United 
Auto Workers and other C.I.O. unions, 
which demand full vacation credit for 
service time. 
e Sased on 1945 Wages—Currently, 
two tests are shaping up, one by U.A.W. 
against General Motors Corp., and the 
other by C.1.0.’s Veterans Committee 
against the Crosby Corp. of Buffalo. 
Both union groups contend that if 
management refuses to credit returned 
veterans with time spent in uniform, 
for the purpose of computing vacation 
pay, provisions of the Selective Service 
law have been violated. 

G.M. refused to give vacation pay 

allowances to veterans on the ground 
that its recently arranged contract with 
U.A.W. calls for computing — the 
amount to be paid solely on the basis 
of 1945 income of workers. G.M.’s 
position is that veterans who did not 
work in its plants last year are not en- 
titled to vacation pay ‘under terms of 
the contract. 
e Leave of Absence?—The Crosby Co., 
which also refuses to hand out vacation 
pay to veterans, took the position that 
its contract with the C.1.O. union 
specifies that time spent in the armed 
forces is to be considered as a leave 
of absence, and that another contract 
provision restricts the payment of vaca- 
tion benefits to employees with continu- 
ous work records and no prolonged 
leaves. 

In both instances, the C.I.O. unions 
argue that plant contract prov isions are 
superseded by the Selective Service Act, 
which assures returning servicemen not 
only restoration to their former jobs, or 
work of equal status, but also increases 
in pay and any other benefits which 
they would have gained if they had 
not left their jobs for military duty. 

e High Court Ruling—They back up 
this stand with a key paragraph from 
the U. S. Supreme Court decision writ- 
ten by Justice Douglas in the re- 
cent Fishgold case (BW—Jun.1 ‘46, p104) 
which requires that a veteran’s “service 
in the armed forces is counted as service 
in the plant so that he does not lose 
ground by reason of his absence.” To 
deny veterans vacation pay which they 
would have earned by working in the 
plant is to deny them a right assured 
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under this decision, the C.I.O. legal 
staff argues. 

Although ready for action, U.A.W. 
is holding up suits against G.M. to 
await the outcome of a new request for 
negotiations over vacation allowances 
(ranging from $55 to $140, according 
to seniority) for veterans in all of the 
auto maker’s plants. 

Meanwhile, C.I.0.’s United Steel- 
workers continued negotiations in Mid- 
land, Pa., on behalf of 300 Crucible 
Stcel Corp. veterans who were denied 
vacation pay because the Midland con- 
tract specifies that only those employees 
who worked in the plant 60% of the 
year ended July 1 were entitled to vaca- 
tion credit. The veterans closed the 
plant with an unauthorized strike to 
enforce their demand for full vacation 
pay, decided later to leave the fight 
to their union leaders. 

e Arbitration Decision—Although no 
clear-cut precedent has been set on the 
question of veterans’ rights to vacation 
pay in the face of contract restrictions 
on eligibility, one arbitration decision 
(in a case involving Hoke, Inc. of Engle- 
wood, N. J., and C.1.O.’s United Elec- 
trical Workers) has been studied with 
interest by management. In it the arbi- 
trator decided that a veteran’s military 
service time before re-employment must 
be considered in deciding whether he 
is eligible for vacation pay, but that 
only his time back on the job should 
be considered in computing the amount 
of vacation pay to which he is entitled. 


Chains Upset 


Unionization of local store 
managers threatens as result of 
NLRB ruling in grocery case. An 
early court test is expected. 


National offices of multiunit chain 
stores this week were hurriedly review- 
ing company policy toward local store 
managers, in the light of the National 
Labor Relation Board’s recent ruling 
that chain grocery store managers in one 
geographical subdivision may constitute 
an appropriate collective bargaining 
unit. ‘here was little doubt that this 
decision would set a precedent for other 
tetail lines. 

@ Election Scheduled—NLRB’s  deci- 
sion was in a case involving 2+ stores 
of the Great Atlantic & Pacific ‘Tea 
Co. located within 25 miles of Wash- 
ington. A.F.L.’s Retail Clerks Inter- 
national Protective Assn. had demanded 
the right to include the store managers 
in its Local 1488, which already had 
A. & P. clerks as members. The grocery 
chain resisted, contending that the man- 
agers should not be classified as “em- 
ployees” under the National Labor Re- 
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** Nobody knows how it happened, but there it was— 
right after he installed that G-E Water Cooler”’ 


It’s so easy to be a good boss 


THINGS THAT might seem unimportant—a G-E 
Water Cooler, for instance—make a terrific hit 
with employees. Cool, refreshing water in a con- 
venient place is mighty good for oflice morale. 

And economy? Man, you can operate one 
of those G-E coolers at approximately 2¢ a 
day! Maintenance costs are low. The stainless 
steel G-E tank is rust-proof and corrosion-proof, 
for long life. The G-E motor is designed and 
tested for trouble-free service. 

Ask your G-E Dealer to reserve one of these 
grand water coolers for you. He’s listed under 
“Water Coolers” in your Classified ‘Telephone 
Directory. 

General Electric Company, Air Conditioning De- 
partment, Section 6868, Bloomfield, New Jersey. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


Water Coolers 


A dictating machine that’s 
made to your measure! 


Never before have your dictating needs been so fully met by one dictating machine. 
It can be fitted with microphones and controls exactly adapted to your personal needs! 

Of course, it also brings you all the other advantages of time-proved Dictaphone 
Electronic Dictation. You can dictate whenever you wish . . . without requiring the 
presence of your secretary. And while you talk your work away, she transcribes 
your letters, memos, reports . . . prevents your being disturbed . . . and has time to 
become a real executive assistant to you. 

Banished forever is time-wasting two-person dictation. You'll agree with execu- 
tives and secretaries throughout the nation— Dictaphone Electronic Dictation doubles 
your ability to get work done. 

Your local Dictaphone representative will be glad to demonstrate. Consult your 
phone book. Or write for descriptive literature. Dictaphone Corporation, Dept. 
D-81, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. In Canada: Dictaphone Cor- 
poration, Ltd., 86 Richmond Steet, W., Toronto 2, Ont. 


Most Convenient Dictating Machine Ever Made 


It occupies no more desk area than a letterhead, but has all the familiar advan- 

tages of superb Dictaphone engineering. You choose how it shall be equipped, 

according to your needs: 

DESK MICROPHONE—Ideal for private office and for 
recording over-the-desk conversations. 

HAND MICROPHONE—Insures privacy and screens out 
surrounding noises. 

FOOT CONTROL— Leaves hands free for telephone, etc. 

HAND CONTROL—Permits moving around during dic- 
tation. 

CABINET STAND or DESK-TOP models, 


DICTAPHONE Efctonte Dixtition 


The word DICTAPHONE is the registered trade-mark of Dictaphone Corporation, makers of Electronic and 
Acoustic dictating machines and other sound recording and reproducing equipment bearing said trade-mark. 
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lations (Wagner) Act since they con. 
stitute an integral part of management, 

The board ruled otherwise, with Ger- 

ard Reilly—retiring member of NLRB- 
dissenting against including supervisory 
employees in the same collective bar- 
gaining unit with those nominally un- 
der their direction. An election among 
managers was set by NLRB for this 
month. 
e Not in “Hierarchy’—The board con- 
ceded that the store managers have 
authority to hire and fire employees 
under them, may set “rates of pay, va- 
cations, and hours of employment” in 
their stores, exercise control over many 
merchandising policies, and otherwise 
direct “general operational activities of 
their respective stores.” 

But, according to NLRB, the local 

store managers are not actually “a part 
of the nationwide supervisory hierarchy 
which exercises managerial authority 
and policy-making functions with re- 
spect to all of the company’s nationwide 
operations.” Hence, local managers 
must be accorded the same rights given 
any other company employees under 
the Wagner Act, NLRB ruled. 
e Court Test Certain—Because of the 
scope of the new order, there was little 
doubt that it—like other precedent-set- 
ting supervisory employee decisions, 
such as the important one covering 
Jones & Laughlin (BW —Jul.27’46,p96) 
—will be subject to court test before it 
will be accepted as final. 


TRAINEE WAGE ORDER 


Employers who took on trainees at 
low rates on the understanding that 
Veterans Administration subsistence al- 
lowances would make up the difference 
may find that they have violated the 
law against unauthorized wage decreases. 

In an order issued before its suspen- 
sion with OPA on June 30, the National 
Wage Stabilization Board warned that 
allowances to on-the-job trainees are 
not wages and that employers may not 
consider them as a part of established 
apprenticeship or trainee pay. 

The order was part of a VA cam- 

aign to safeguard training standards 
for 262,000 veterans enrolled in on-the- 
job programs (BW—Mar.23’46,p22). It 
provided specifically that employers may _ 
not hire “such veterans at rates lower 
than the established rates without prior 
approval, regardless of the subsistence 
allowance.” If no established rates exist, 
new apprenticeship or beginner’s scales 
may be set only with NWSB’s prior 
approval. 

The board also instructed regional 
offices to count apprentices and trainees 
as full-fledged employees in deciding 
whether establishments come under the 
stabilization act of Oct. 2, 1942, which 
exempted employers of eight or fewer 
workers. 
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hy HIS baby can’t talk. But, as you see, her 

ty picture can... thanks to the expressive- 

bi ness of photography. 

- Offhand, you may not realize how impor- 

ol tant photography’s expressiveness is to bus- 

| iness and industry. Yet it is this unique 

ic characteristic that makes photography their 

ote most persuasive “spokesman.” 

1S, 

1g Because of it, you can say things pic- 

° torially about your product . . . in magazine 

and newspaper advertisements . . . in direct 
mail and point-of-sale displays . . . that just 
can’t be said any other way. 

. Because of it, you can get closer attention, 

L quicker action from the buying public with 

ce sales promotional films than with almost 

. any other medium. 

"1 This gives you only an inkling of what 

a ‘ si 


photography’s expressiveness can do for 
re you. For a treatment of the subject that will 
give you a broader understanding of this 
and photography’s other unusual abili- 
re ties .. . and of what they can mean to you 
... write for our new booklet, “Functional 
It Photography.” It is free. 


er Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester 4, N. Y. 


Advancing business and industrial technics . . . 
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AGAINST ACCIDENTS 
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It's an off day for Johnny. All dressed up to go 
places and see what happens! But Johnny needn't 
worry! Bus seats and luggage made of Saran*, 
a Dow plastic, kéep smiling in spite of kicks and 
scuffing and boys with ice cream cones. 
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You can see that Johnny’s mother is only mildly 
disturbed. She knows accidents happen. But she 
knows, too, that fabrics of Saran—in handbags, 
luggage and rugged transportation seating—can 
be cleaned bright as new with a damp cloth. 
She knows that Saran provides good “coverage” 
against accidents! 


? 


Fine strands of Saran are weaving beauty that’s 
almost indestructible. Saran’s bright colors last 
because each strand has color all the way through. 
And Saran’s colors are sunfast. Furthermore, the 
smooth, pliant surfaces of Saran fabrics won't 
absorb dirt. They won't stain or become dis- 
colored. They're unaffected by most chemicals, 
even acids. 

You can look to Saran for fabrics that eliminate 
drudgery and meticulous care. You can count on 
Saran (as many textile producers are!) for fabrics 
with a long and colorful career. 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


New York * Boston + Philadelphia + Washingt 6 Gentiad 
Detroit *« Chicago + St. lovis + Houston «+ San Francisco 
Los Angeles «+ Seattle 


‘Pronounced Sah-ran. 


SARAN 


FOR BEAUTY AND WEAR IN TEXTILES 


Saran textile monofilaments are produced by Dow-approved fabri- 
cators. (Dow makes only the basic plastic material.) Saran also is 
used for rustproof screen cloth, chemical-resistant pipe and tubing 
and film for protective packaging. Dow also produces Styron, for 
brilliant lighting fixtures, costume jewelry and cosmetic containers; 
Ethocel, for radio cabinets, telephones and other durable molded 
products; Ethocel Sheeting for flexible containers; and special 
materials for coatings and finishes. 
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Dow Plastics include: Styron, Seran, Saran Film, Ethocel and Ethocel Sheeting 
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The Paris peace conference which got under way this week will produce 
no significant results. 
The small nations, led by Herbert V. Evatt, Australian Minister of 


External Affairs, have already launched their battle for a voice in the peace 
pacts, but the Big Four will sign no agreements not to their liking. 


And in the hubbub of the 21-nation discussions in the stuffy Luxem- 
bourg Palace, the Big Four will have no time to reach new agreements among 
themselves on still unresolved issues. 


The Paris meeting almost certainly will adjourn without the formal sign- 
ing of peace treaties by any of the five vanquished former Nazi satellites. 


Actually, Big Four maneuvering in preparation both for the conference 
and for longer-term objectives confirms earlier speculation (BW—Feb.16’46, 
pli) that the world is rapidly gravitating into two blocs—one dominated 
by Moscow, the other by western powers centering around Washington. 

@ 


Moscow objectives currently in the limelight are: 


(1) Speed to the utmost the orientation of the economies of Finland, 
Poland, Romania, and Bulgaria toward the U.S.S.R. 

(Western opposition to Russian moves in these areas has already been 
reduced to little more than an occasional murmur.) 

(2) Allow Czechoslovakia—only important industrial power in Russia’s 
growing sphere—freedom to trade with the western bloc, sole immediate 
source of industrial supplies for rehabilitation and expansion. 

(3) Give Yugoslavia, as long as it is headed by a pro-Russian govern- 
ment, comparative freedom to set its own pattern of development. Without 
too obvious Soviet tutelage, Belgrade may also be able to win financial and 
technical aid from the West. 

(4) Fight the West to a showdown for ultimate control of Hungary. 

(5) Battle for rigid Balkan (i.e. Russian) control over the Danube. 

o 
Don’t expect Sec. James F. Byrnes to fight many of these issues very 


vigorously. 


Policy of Washington is to: 

(1) Abandon our struggle to win political freedom in eastern Europe if 
Moscow will slow down on its economic penetration program and allow us 
some compromise on international opening of the Danube. 


(2) Bolster Czechoslovakia, and probably Yugoslavia, in the hope of 
slowing the spread of Communist economic penetration of eastern Europe. 


(3) Fight to keep Hungary outside the Soviet orbit by helping Budapest 
officials to stabilize their currency and revive their economy. 
~ 
In view of this policy, American business should look for few profitable 
investment openings in Finland, Poland, Romania, or Bulgaria, and should 
expect limited control and return on prewar investments in these countries. 


(British, French, Dutch, and U. S. companies still are not allowed to 
claim oil from their Romanian wells, or to have any voice in current pro- 
duction policy.) 

Czech and Yugoslav contracts, except on a technical ‘assistance basis, 
should be approached with caution. 


However, powerful commercial interests in both New York and London 
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believe they will reclaim their prewar stake in both Austria and Hungary. 
7 


Despite the unlimited needs for all kinds of equipment—for both trans- 
port and industry—manufacturers in neither Britain nor the U. S. look for 


many orders from Danubian countries in the next few years. 


As long as the Soviet Union drains off such export surpluses as petro- 


‘leum, food, and manufactured specialties, none of these countries has the 


export surplus either to secure a loan or to pay for huge imports. 

Sole exception will be the business that grows out of political loans (like 
the U. S. cotton loan to Czechoslovakia) granted by Washington or London. 
e 

You can expect a series of announcements about U. S. firms which are 
enlarging their facilities in Britain or establishing new branches there fol- 
lowing agreement on the British loan (BW—Jul.27’46,p103). 


More than 300 U. S. companies already have branches in Britain for 
complete manufacturing, assembly, or at least packaging and distribution. 

On the day the loan was announced, 200 companies were negotiating 
for British operations. Insiders estimate that, if 65% of the deals go through, 
U. S. interests will be doubling present facilities in Britain. 

a 

You can expect the announcement in London any day that the British 
cabinet will demand a public inquiry on the reputed control of the British press 
by a small group of publishers. A Royal Commission will then be appointed 
to investigate means of assuring freedom of the press. 

Real issue will be whether the great press chains—such as the Kemsley 
group which includes many provincial as well as five London papers—should 


be broken up so that one owner would be allowed to publish only one paper. 
e 


Despite almost continuous blundering in its whole Latin American pro- 
gram for the last few years, the State Dept. claims that results of the recent 
Bolivian revolution will be favorable to the U. S., and that they indicate the 
beginning of a Latin American trend away from Argentine domination. 

The revolution, U. S. officials insist, was carried out by anti-Nazi groups 
in Bolivia three weeks after the U. S. had formally protested to La Paz against 
the terrorist tactics of the former government. 

Also, the new regime has indicated that it will not cooperate in the for- 
mation of an anti-U. S. bloc. 

If true, this will be the first move in Latin America in months that 
is potentially favorable to Washington’s hopes for closer hemisphere accord. 


« 
Watch for an announcement about the sale and delivery of U. S. auto- 
mobiles through Army PX establishments abroad. 


Report, which was first released in Rome, declared that orders would be 
accepted for three types of light cars, which would then be delivered to Leg- 
horn under Army auspices. 

Stumbling blocks revealed by Army bigwigs: 

(1) Automobile manufacturers refuse to deduct such orders from present 
minute export quotas. 

(2) Prewar dealers in Italy (and probably in Germany, Austria, and Japan 
when they are included) demand commissions though the business may be 
handled entirely by the PX. 


Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the August 3, 1946, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. ¥. 
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BUSINESS ABROAD 


French Wage Increase Set 


New rates for workers in all categories intensify inflation 
pressure on nation’s economy. Government faces complex budget 
problem. Mounting production, big harvest may cut trade deficit. 


PARIS—The nationwide increase in 
French wages and salaries, agreed upon 
in principle by the Nationa] Economic 
Conference, has now been set at 18%. 
This is midway between the 21% pro- 
posed by the conference and supported 
vigorously by the Communists, and the 
15% advocated by the M.R.P. (Popu- 
lar Republicans). 

The wage rise is bound to have im- 

portant inflationary repercussions. 
e Significance—F'or U.S. businessmen, 
the prospective wage boost means (1) 
another fillip for French prices despite 
efforts of government and labor, both 
contending that the wage increase 
should come from present profit mar- 
gins; (2) dimmer outlook for French 
trade, already adversely balanced (to 
the tune of $535 million in the first 
half of 1946); and (3) strengthening 
of the Communist position in politics 
and industry. 

The Communists and the Commun- 
ist-led General Confederation of Labor 
fought for a 25% wage increase, and are 
considered the winners even on an 
18% decision. Consequently, workers 
who were growing restive under the 
postwar Communist policy of work, 
cooperation, and negotiation rather than 
strikes will be quieted for some time. 
¢ New Mood—A universal sense of the 
imperative need to agree marked the 
various stages of the French economic 
conference, in contrast to the bickering 
and stalling of American business, labor, 
and government in recent months, 

Employer representatives, who did 
not claim to bind all French industry 
but did represent the dependent mood 
of present-day private business in 
France, reached an understanding with 
the union negotiators sooner than did 
the government. They placed most reli- 
ance on increased prices.or government 
subsidies where the new wage rates 
would boost costs above selling prices. 
*Bowed Shoulders—Government dele- 
gates were faced with a number of 
problems: a prospective budget deficit 
this year, before the setting of new 
wages, of $3,400,000,000 out of a total 
budget of $6,200,000,000; projected 
subsidies of $1 billion; the certainty of 
continued large foreign trade deficits; 
and the fact that, besides having several 
hundred thousand well-organized civil 
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service employees, the state is now re- 
sponsible for the wages of workers in 
the nationalized railroad, coal, elec- 
tricity, gas, aviation, aircraft construc- 
tion, armament, and communications 
industries. 

The government’s finance minister, 

and his colleagues of the M.R.P., held 
out stubbornly against raising wages 
more than 15%. The government's 
position was weakened, however, by the 
fact that the ministers of Industrial 
Production, Labor, Armament, and Re- 
construction are all Communists. 
e Speedup—The wage increase of 18% 
will take the form of government orders 
setting new minimum and maximum 
rates for each category of work. 

Previous minimum rates were set in 
April, 1945, and last December maxi- 


FRENCH RADICAL 


Noted for development of design re- 
finements but inability to achieve 
high production figures, French auto- 
motive engineers are hoping for a 
change of luck with the new 800-Ib. 
Gregoire (below). Its unusual features 
include a 100-Ib. chassis (right); wheel 
spokes which are integral with hubs; 
air-cooled, horizontally opposed twin 
engine which drives through the front 
wheels. It’s being studied—for design 
principles, not production—by Kaiser- 


mum legal rates for each category were 
fixed, generally at 15% above the mini- 
mum. 

Since December most workers in each 

category have actually been advanced to 
the maximum rate, so that the present 
decision marks a rapid acceleration of 
an existing upward movement rather 
than a completely new trend. 
e Problem: Distribution—Other recent 
economic decisions will raise the price 
of this year’s bountiful wheat crop to 
about $2.60 a bushel, a jump of 60% 
over last year, and the price of milk at 
the farm to 8.4¢ a quart on Aug. 1, and 
10.3¢ a quart on Oct. 1. Since harvest 
prospects are excellent in France this 
year, and fresh vegetables are appearing 
on the markets in plentiful supply, the 
government hopes that lower vegetable 
and fruit prices will offset the higher 
wheat and milk prices. 

Both the economic conference and 
the government admit the need for 
measures to eliminate the black market 
and to lower distribution costs, and the 
conference will continue to mect to 
draw up such measures. Distribution 
costs, always high in France, have in 
some cases been extreme. Probably 
about half of all industrial products are 
diverted into the black market. 


e General Rise—Since black market 


prices are flexible, they will reflect im- 


Frazer. For a decade, the French have 
experimented with front-wheel drive 
and torsion springing—both features 
of the announced Kaiser automobile. 


a 


mediateiy the rise in wage costs. Regu- 
lated prices are also bound to nse. 
According to various ministers, the gov- 
ernment plans an increase of 30% in 
rail freight rates, 40% in electricity, 
27% in gas rates, and a considerable 
boost in legal meat prices. The price 
administration is already overwhelmed 
with requests for price relief as a result 
of previous wage increases. 

Demands for higher subsidies are 
also being heard, although the economic 
conference optimistically estimated that 
subsidies could be reduced by 22%. 

These events will tend to worsen 
France’s adverse commercial trade bal- 
ance and encourage further devaluation 
of the franc. French exports, which 
have been rising in recent months, 
consist to a large degree of luxury prod- 
ucts such as wines and liquors. Some 
automotive and other mechanical equip- 
ment and fertilizers have also been 
exported. 

e Imports—But imports in the first half 
of 1946 cxceeded cxports fourfold, 
amounting to 85 billion francs. In order 
to achieve a high level of production 
and prosperity l'rance must rebuild and 
modernize its economy, and import the 
capital goods to do the job. So far this 
year, only about 30% of imports con- 
sists of durable and capital goods and 
materials. In June, the share rose to 40%. 


France has obtained. both American 
and Canadian long-term dollar loans to 
pay for capital goods imports, and may 
obtain $500 million more from the 
Reconstruction & Development Bank. 
To pay for excess imports of consump- 
tion goods, however, its chief reliance 
must be two sources: the $800 million 
gold fund of the Bank of France (al- 
ready reduced from $1,100,000,000 last 
April by cession to the Exchange Equal- 
ization Fund); and French nationals’ 
foreign holdings registered with the gov- 
ernment, which the finance minister 
recently declared are still substantial. 
e Debits and Credits—Some well-posted 
sources believe that with the increased 
pressure from higher wages and higher 
prices, and the widespread French de- 
sire to have a few more of the (im- 
ported) amenities of life, foreign ex- 
change reserves may reach critically low 
levels within a matter of months. 

On the other side of the picture is 
the prospect of excellent French har- 
vests, which should reduce dependence 
on imported foods. Further, there is 
the remarkable record of French work- 
ers and industry in raising industrial 
output from the low of 20% of 1938 
levels in August, 1944, to the present 
rate of 80%, a rate which chiefly awaits 
more plentiful coal supplies to resume 
its upward march. 


TAX RELIEF BY MUTUAL AGREEMENT 


Americans living or doing business in Britain and British citizens or firms in 
the U.S., who have been paying double taxes on the same income, may look 
for relief. Last week, Secretary of State Byrnes (left) and Lord Inverchapel 
(right), British ambassador, formally approved a reciprocal “no double tax” 
agreement. The pact generally works one of two ways: Levies collected by one 
country may be credited against those due the other; or, in some cases, income 
on which one nation collects is altogether exempt from taxation by the other. 
Some taxes are simply halved. The agreement, retroactive to 1945, covers 
income, excess-profits and estate taxes, royalties, interest, and capital gains. 
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.T.T. in Spain 


U. S. company signs five. 
year contract for technical 
assistance to former Spanish 
subsidiary, now home-owned. 


Another chapter in the long history 
of International Telephone & ‘Tele. 
graph Corp.’s Spanish adventure was 
written last week when the company 
signed a five-year technical service con- 
tract with the Spanish Telephone Co, 
The hard-won solution may set the 
pattern for other pending settlements, 
notably in Czechoslovakia (BW—May 
4'46,p92). 

Granted a concession in 1924 to 

streamline Spain’s dilapidated _ tele 
phone system, I.T.T. set up a subsidi- 
ary, Sociedad Espanola de ‘Telefonica, 
and manned it with American techni- 
cians and directors. ‘The first major 
difficulty arose when the Spanish civil 
war inspired a blocking of payment 
transfers to the parent company (along 
with all other foreign firms). Negotia 
tions that began as early as 193) 
dragged on, without issue, until World 
War II made the Spanish financial pos- 
tion even more difficult. 
e Subsidiary Sold—Through a wartime 
deal (1943), certain dollar payments 
made by U.S. agencies were earmarked 
for repayment of debts and income 
earned on Spanish investments. I.T.T. 
benefited by this to the tune of $1,800, 
000, paid in two instalments. By this 
time the company was ready to sell its 
Spanish property for whatever it could 
get (the asking price was $100 million). 
In January, 1945, the subsidiary paid off 
$5 million indebtedness, and in March 
the sale of the subsidiary and conces 
sion rights was consummated. 

Under the arrangement, I.T.T. re 
ceived $22 million in cash, $11 million 
in short-term government dollar notes, 
and $50 million in 4% dollar bonds 
(BW—Mar.24’45,p114). The compa 
retained a 94% interest in the Spanis 
firm. A fortnight ago, 1.T.T. reported 
that it would receive payment of $10; 
299,000 on the 1945 settlement thi 
year in two unequal instalments, ant 
that it still held $48 million of the 
16-yr. 4% dollar bonds. 

e Retroactive Management—Under its 
new contract with the Spanish company, 
1.T.T. will supply technical advice and 
services, including instruction in engi- 
neering, building and maintenance, 
traffic, business practices and account- 
ing, construction methods, and mate- 
rial specifications. American personnel 
will be retained in Spain in order to 
supervise these services. The five-yeaf 
contract is dated back to start Jan. |, 
1946. 
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IMPORTERS OF 
QUALITY COFFEES 
for 
AMERICAN ROASTERS 
. 

AMERICAN MERCHANDISE 
EXPORTED TO 
COFFEE-PRODUCING 


COUNTRIES 


OTIS, MCALLISTER & CO. 


World Traders Since 1892 
310 Sansome St., San Francisco 4 
Canal Building, New Orleans 12 


LOS ANGELES CHICAGO NEW YORK 


Don’t let fire destroy your home. 
Protect it with a Pyrene Fire Ex- 
tinguisher. Buy it at your home 
and auto supply dealer today. 


“BE IT EVER SO HUMBLE” 
free booklet of household 
hints sent on request 


By the we~: 
When did you last 
test the fire extinguishe: 
in your home? Be safe ... 
keep a Pyrene refill handy. 


{rene Manufacturing Company 


~ NEWARK 8 NEW JERSEY 


CANADA 


Trade Capstone 
Anglo-Canadian wheat pact, 
following agreements for meat 
and dairy products, provides 
4-year guaranteed market. 


OTTAWA-—The Canadian and Brit- 
ish governments have concluded what 
is perhaps the biggest peacetime state- 
trading deal on record: sale of a mini- 
mum of 811,000,000 bu. of wheat over 
a four-year period. 

The agreement rounds out a series of 
long-term arrangements with Britain 
for the sale of farm products through 
which Ottawa seeks to put a-floor under 
at least a part of Canada’s farm pro- 
duction for the next few years. Other 
agreements cover the sale of meat and 
dairy products. 

e Domestic Policy—Signing of the Brit- 
ish agreement cleared the way for an- 
nouncement of the government's do- 
mestic wheat plans a few days later by 
Trade Minister James A. Mackinnon. 
\iain points of the domestic policy are: 


(1) The Canadian Wheat Board will 
continue as the sole buying agent for 
western wheat. 

(2) The Board’s initial price (paid 
to farmers on delivery) will be raised 
from $1.25 to $1.35 a bu., retroactive 
to Aug. 1, 1945, and pegged. at that 
level until July 31, 1950. 

(3) Except for contract sales to Brit. 
ain, all export wheat will be sold at 
market prices. 

(4) The domestic ceiling price will 
remain at $1.25, with the government 
continuing to subsidize millers to cover 
the difference between their base-period 
price of 774¢ a bu. and the $1.25 price. 
e Variable Price—The British wheat 
deal, preceded by a long series of dis 
cussions, was the Canadian negotiators’ 
hardest assignment. Under it Britain 
agrees to take a minimum of 160,000, 
000 bu. in each of the crop years 19+46- 
47 and 1947-48 at a firm price of $1.55 
a bushel, basis No. 1 Northern in store 
Fort William, Vancouver, or Churchill, 
For 1948-49 the amount is 140,000,000 
bu. at a minimum price of $1.25, and for 
1949-50, 140,000,000 at a minimum 
of $1. Actual price for the last two yeas 
of the contract is to be negotiated in 
the light of any difference there may be 
between the agreed minimum and world 
prices. 

The contract is subject to modifica 


. 


FLYING FULL-SPEED INTO THE FUTURE 


Lessons learned from the revolutionary jet-propelled aircraft with swept-back 
wings are expected to be applied to the design of a 600-m.p.h. transocean trans- 
port which de Havilland Aircraft Co. of Britain has projected. Although the 
Swallow (above) so far has been used only to test problems of control, it is 
slated to be modified for an attack on the sonic speed barrier. The swept-back 
wings and rudder delay the onset of ait-compressibility which throws conver 
tional aircraft out of control. The U. S. is testing a similar type of wing on 4 
converted Bell Aircraft fighter powered by a regular reciprocating engine. 
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tion necessary to bring it into line with 
any international agreement subsequent- 
ly entered into by both parties. 

¢ No Barrier—This understanding is de- 
signed to remove possible objections 
from Washington that the contract is 
an exclusive or restrictive arrangement 
likely to prejudice future international 
trade accords. 

Canada’s wheat crop this year is ex- 

cted to be somewhat above average, 
perhaps 450,000,000 bushels. Present 
stocks are low. But even after allowing 
for some addition to carryover, the Brit. 
isa contract will leave upward of 100,- 
000,000 bu. for export to other 
countries. 


NEW IRON ORE OPERATION 


OTTAWA-—Plans for exploitation of 
a sizable iron ore deposit in the Lauren- 
tian mountains 50 mi. north of Ottawa 
have just been disclosed. ‘The develop- 
ment marks another step in Canada’s 
recent intensive scarch for new workable 
sources of iron ore. 

Two companics, both backed by un- 
identified American capital, have been 
formed to devclop deposits found 
around Whitefish Lake near the village 
of Kazabazua. They are Kazabazua 
Hematite Ltd., a holding company, 
and Gatineau Hematite Ltd., an oper- 
ating company. In charge of local oper- 
ations is G. A. Babcock of Ayr, Ont., 
who announced that claims have been 
staked on 6,400 acres and that some 
$500,000 will be spent on exploration 
and development in the next year. 

The Canadian government geological 
surveys branch found and reported an 
iron bearing float in the vicinity of the 
lke two years ago. Since then, assays 
of samples have run from 52% to 60° 
iron, comparable to the Steep Rock ores 
in northwestern Ontario. 


RELIEF FOR GOLD MINERS 


OTTAWA-—Gold mines hit by the 
recent governmental action establishing 
the Canadian dollar at parity with U. S. 
currency will get partial relicf in new 
tax concessions. 

As an incentive to all mining develop- 
ment, mines coming into operation 


.after Jan. 1, 1947, will be exempt from 


corporation taxes for the first year of 
production. 

A special concession to gold mines 
assures them a minimum depletion 
allowance equivalent to $2 per ounce 
of gold produced. Mining companies 
generally are allowed to deduct 334% 
of net profits from taxable income on 
account of depletion. The change gives 
them the option of deducting $2 for 
tach ounce of gold produced. Also aiding 
gold producers is a reduction of mint 
charges for handling gold from 35¢ to 
20¢ an ounce. 
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Security Price Averages 


This Week Month Year 
Week Ago Ago Ago 


Stocks 
Industrial ..... 170.9 167.3 477.8 140.8 
Railroad = ...... 60.5 59.5 65.0 55.1 
ME s«sesees 89.2. 87.0 93.1 70.7 
Bonds 
Industrial ..... 122.6 122.9 123.9 122.1 
Railroad ...... 118.1 1184 118.8 115.0 
ere 5.2 215.1 115.5 115.8 


Data: Standard & Poor's Corp. 


Market Reverses Recent Trend 


Since last week’s bad stock market 

price break, daily trading volume on the 
New York Stock Exchange has remained 
consistently at low levels, generally well 
under the 1,000,000-share mark. Wall 
Street has continued bearish in its fore- 
casts covering the near-term price out- 
look, and this week saw most of the 
prominent advisory services suggesting 
that their clients use caution in making 
any new market commitments. 
e Industrial Average Up—Despite this 
lack of enthusiasm, however, by 
Wednesday of this week the Dow-Jones 
industrial and rail stock price indexes 
had run up a string of six consecutive 
daily advances. By midweek, the indus- 
trial average had once more moved well 
above the 200-level (breaking of this 
“resistance point” caused much of last 
week’s price weakness). And there were 
no indications that the rally had yet 
completely run its course. 

Wednesday’s stock market perform- 
ance, in fact, ordinarily would have pre- 


sented an impressive picture of unde 
lying strength in the industrial list. 

On that day many gains of up 

$4.50 were in evidence when Big Boar 
proceedings closed. More importantly, 
the advance wasn’t featured by the spee. 
tacular showing of low-priced issues, as 
was so often the case earlier this year 
when the 1942-4? bull market was really 
rolling along. Wednesday’s advance was 
led by such better-grade issues as Amer 
ican Can common, which could boast 
of a $4.50 rise, and Chrysler, Bethlehem 
and U. S. Steel, du Pont and General 
Motors, with gains of $2 to $3.75 to 
their credit. 
e Thin Markets—On Wednesday, the 
advance, sharp as it was, wasn’t accom 
panied by any significant broadening of 
interest in proceedings. Only about 
1,000,000 shares changed hands that 
day on the Big Board, and it was vey 
noticeable that thin -markets, rather 
than any flood of buying orders, wer 
responsible for many of the sharp a¢ 
vances. Similarly lacking was any re 
sponse from the rails to the buoyang 
of the industrial list. They disclosed, 
instead, signs of suddenly having be 
come somewhat tired. 

As a result, midweek found mos 
market students gladdened, but not toe 
impressed, by the market’s action since 
its nosedive of last week. Here and 
there in the Street it was possible to 
find some congenial ‘bulls willing to 
wager that a selling climax had been 
seen and that from here on, for a time 
at least, the basic trend of prices was 
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upward. Generally, however, the action 
of stocks on the current rally was being 
carefully watched, and few were going 
too far out on the limb with any near- 
term predictions. 

e Four-Year Tradition—This caution 
isn’t approved by an astrologer in 
Zurich, Switzerland. He’s reported to 
have advised his clients that from mid- 
August on “the tendency of the stock 
markets will be upward again, especially 
during the week of August 19-24, and 
until the end of 1946.” He swears, too, 
that his “studies have nothing to do 
with the traditional astrology hich has 
proven false.” 

It might be well to remember, in 
considering the current market pic- 
ture that, according to history, bull mar- 
kets rarely continue over four years, that 
the current bull move started in April, 
1942, and that only in 1928 and 1929 
did the Dow-Jones industrial average 
ever rise above its current level. 


The Steels—Where To, Now? 


When the stock market on Tuesday 
of last week underwent one of its sharp- 
est 1946 price shakeouts, steel shares 
proved an early and popular target. Be- 
fore that day’s selling wave lost its 
potency U. S. Steel common was off 
~ some $4. Bethlehem Steel had tumbled 
almost $6, Republic was off about $3, 
and Youngstown Sheet & Tube showed 
a $6.25 loss. 
® Quick Comeback—Before this*liquida- 


tion started, however, the steel group. 


had been turning in an above-average 
1946 showing (chart), despite the in- 
dustry’s earlier labor troubles and _ its 
severe losses during the first half of the 
year. In the rally the market has en- 
joyed generally since last week’s selloff, 
the steels have been evidencing greater 
recuperative powers than most other 
sections of the stock list. 
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Big Steel and Republic, for example, 
by the middle of the week had more 
than erased the maximum losses they 
suffered in that selling flurry. Midweek 
also found Bethlehem up $11.50 a 
share, and Youngstown some $9 higher. 

One prime factor accounting for their 
uptrending price has been the firm be- 
lief of many investors and traders that 
the industry, despite its lugubrious post- 
war experience to date, actually faces 
a pent-up demand for steel of sufficient 
magnitude to insure near-capacity opera- 
ticns in most of its mills for at least the 
next three years, possibly for five. 

Despite its earlier labor troubles, and 
possible future difficulties because of 
profit-squeezing OPA ceilings, ‘higher 
operating costs, and other uncertainties, 
equal confidence is expressed, also, that 
the rest of 1946 will disclose operating 
levels high enough to make it possible 
for steel companies generally not only 
to cover their recent dividend rates but 
even to exceed them in some instances. 
e Modernization May Help—Those ex- 
pressing confidence in the steel shares 
currently are well aware that the indus- 
try’s break-even point has probably 
risen well above prewar levels because 
of increases in wage rates, cost of coal, 
freight rates, etc. 

However, they are expecting to see 

an average July-December operating 
rate within the profitable range of 80% 
to 95% of capacity. They likewise ex- 
pect the industry’s wartime moderniza- 
tion and mechanization programs to 
have a favorable effect on its costs. Un- 
til a genuine “free” market returns, 
producers probably will not abandon 
their postwar habit of concentrating 
upon the output of their higher-profit- 
margin goods. 
e Earnings Outlook—Nothing like the 
profits reported in 1941, the industry’s 
last prewar year, are anticipated. How- 
ever, many Wall Street observers of the 
steel picture do look for full 1946 earn- 
ings in many cases to run sharply ahead 
of those of last year. 

Notwithstanding its disappointing 
half-year profits, U. S. Steel, according 
to one usually reliable forecaster, may 
even finish 1946 with earnings of 
around $6 a share on its common stock 
vs. $3.77 in 1945. The similar estimate 
for Bethlehem is $8 to $8.50 vs. $9.52, 
despite this year’s lack of 1945’s war- 
time shipbuilding contracts. 

Whether the steel stocks live up to 
such forecasts remains to be seen. 
Nevertheless, they are now gencrally be- 
lieved to offer greater future apprecia- 
tion possibilities than most other shares. 
This is particularly true where earlier 
leaders of the 1942-4? bull market are 
concerned. The steels have been a favor- 
ite recent purchase for those conduct- 
ing switching operations involving the 
me | of stocks that formerly had been 
doing much better. 
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Tu ADDITION or replacement 
of elevators should be given careful 
consideration in any modernization 
program. By adding or improving 
vertical transportation, traffic flow 
may be s ed. In an industrial 
building, installation of modern 
freight elevator equipment helps to 
combat rising costs and at the same 
time improve working conditions 
for employees. 

Montgomery’s engineering staff and 
representatives are qualified to ad- 
vise you on what type elevator 
equipment will best solve the ver- 
tical transportation problems of 
any type of building. 

A Montgomery designed elevator 
system will usually be lower in 
initial cost, always dependable in 
service and most economical in 
operation and maintenance. 
Montgomery manufactures a com- 
plete line of passenger and freight 
elevators, electric dumbwaiters and 
special equipment for vertical 
transportation. 


Branch Offices and Agents in Principal Cities 
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THE TREND 


HELPING OPA TO A QUIET EXIT 


On the first dozen or so readings there seems to be 
little room for doubt that the OPA bill which is now 
on the federal statute books makes legislative provision 
for considerably more price control than the bill Presi- 
dent Truman vetoed. The assortment of formulas for 
pricing the products covered appears tighter as well as 
more wieldable administratively than that provided by 
the rejected bill. 


© Viewed in its entirety, however, there is no room for 
doubt that the OPA is on its last legs. Except for rent, 
which throughout has presented a simple control prob- 
lem—probably too simple to result in fairness to land- 
lords—the agency is confronted by a staggering technical 
job in putting price control back in place after a lapse of 
almost a month, and applying new and strange pricing 
formulas in the process. And it must try to do this 
with a staff which will continue to fall apart at the seams 
as its members cast off from an expiring operation. 

Thus perhaps the central question which OPA pre- 
sents at this juncture is whether its death throes will be 
relatively tranquil, or whether there will be a final burst 
of turmoil and threshing around. In determining the 
answer to this question, the behavior of the business 
community will play a decisive part. If, in the period of 
confusion in price control which lies ahead, the restraint 
exercised by the vast preponderance of manufacturing 
and distributing concerns during the lapse of price con- 
trol should become contagious, horrible examples to 
inflame the dying days of OPA will be lacking. 


e There is also occasion for a similar measure of restraint 
in direct dealings with OPA personnel. From the day 
OPA opened shop these dealings have been churned up 
and complicated by a feeling on the part of many busi- 
nessmen that a lot of people in that agency believe in 
government control of economic activity for its own sake, 
rather than as an incident of a wartime emergency. It 
may well be that the proportion of OPA staff members 
who actually cherish this faith, of whom there have 
always been a few, will increase as the less faithful move 
to what seem to them greener pastures. If so, the busi- 
ness community may find dealings with OPA more irri- 
tating than ever. In the national as well as business 
interest of having OPA pass out quietly, however, the 
business community would do well not to succumb to 
that irritation. 

Far more important to the process of winding up 
price control in an orderly fashion, of course, is the 
business of putting in place alternative and more funda- 
mental fiscal and monetary measures to cope with the 
tremendous inflationary forces which we still have with 
us. In the message which President Truman sent to 
Congress when he signed the second-try OPA bill, he 
bore down on the importance of such controls. 

Even at this desperately late date it is encouraging to 
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have the Truman Administration recognize the proposi- 
tion, as put by the President, that “price control alone 
is but one means of combating inflation. Under the 
best of circumstances price control alone could not pre- 
serve economic stability.” Recognition of and action inj 
response to this proposition a year ago could have savedj 
us much woe today. 

In his discussion of alternative controls, howev eI, the 
President did nothing with the crucial clement of tim- 
ing. He discussed decreasing government expenditures 
and increasing taxes as a means of combating inflation 
without noting that government expend. tures can be cut 
right now while taxes cannot be increased now. 

The President also discussed alternative methods of 
controlling inflation on a conjectural basis, as something# 
to be undertaken if the revived OPA proves inadequate} 
A realistic look at the present posture of OPA makes itj 
clear that emergency crews should be putting these] 
methods in place right now. It is a cinch to remove them 
if not needed. It takes time to get them into place. 


HOT WEATHER NOTE 


“What is the principal impression of the United 
States you are carrying back to England with you?” 
we asked one of the keenest observers of our ac- 
quaintance who had just rounded out a four- 
months trip which had taken him to almost all 
parts of the country. 

“It remains the only place on earth where every- 
thing can be completely screwy and almost every- 
one can still get along quite well,” he promptly 
replied. “You have buyers’ strikes and new sales 
records marching along hand in hand; you break 
production records while workers are breaking 
records for striking; greater supplies of almost every- 
thing and greater shortages of everything tag right 
along together; politically you put in most of your 
time complaining that that fellow in the White 
House doesn’t do anything while the last time I was 
here you were as unanimously complaining that 
that man in the White House would not stop 
doing things; almost everyone says the government 
is terrible, but almost no one seriously suggests 
doing much of anything about it except complain- 
ing; and along you roll irrationally, irrelevantly, and 
yet vastly more prosperously and cheerfully than 
any other people on earth. When chaos reaches 
such proportions it acquires a majestic beauty which 
almost makes it a symphony.” 

There is, we are sure, a profound moral in all this 
which probably has something to do with the basic 
strength of freedom. But we are going to wait for 
cooler weather to start digging it out. 
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(Unretouched Photo of Fafnir Bearing after 8107 hours’ service) 
MM200WI SERIES 
Standard dimen- . ‘ - ~ 
sions, precision This bearing did not fail, or wear out. But when the high-speed 


1 
nips ea spindle it carried was dismounted, curiosity prompted the user of 
this Fafnir Super-Precision Spindle Ball Bearing to have it dis- 
assembled. It had run 8107 hours at 38,000 r.p.m.— equal to 120 


a years’ operation at 1200 r.p.m. during a 40 hour week! He won- 


pact, for close dered what marks it would show. 
spacing of larger p 
20,000 to 30,000 The answer — none! The balls had kept their unmarred surface. 


r.p.m. spindles. 

The mirror finish of the inner and outer race shone almost as 
brightly as the day it left the Fafnir plant. The bearing is appar- 
ently good for thousands of hours more. Few bearing users will 
live long enough to see their Fafnirs pile up such an astounding 


SERIES performance record. But the fact that such performance is built 
xtreme precision, i . : . . . 
preloaded | duplex ,? .\# into the complete line of Fafnirs is of interest and value to all. The 
pairs, for interna j : 2 ‘s Lipo u 
grinding up to — Fafnir Bearing Company, New Britain, Connecticut. 

iy r.p.m. an a! 
more. 
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In this year of famine and near-famine, there is something 


ironic in the fact that one thing which can do most to 
limit world food output is lack of nitrogen in soils, yet 
pressing down on every inch of soil on earth there is an 
ocean of air which is 78% nitrogen. 

Without enough nitrogen, plants are apt to have pale 
foliage, to become stunted in growth and to produce 
unsatisfactorily. Nitrogen is a growth-promoting ele- 
ment and it also enables plants to utilize other available 
nutrient materials and to reach maturity. 

But, except for legumes (like peas, beans, clover, etc.), 
most plants cannot utilize nitrogen from the air. In spite 
of this wealth of nitrogen floating above the soil, 
nitrogen for fertilizers must be obtained by recovering 
ammonia from coke oven gas, combining it with sulfuric 
acid to make a solid called ammonium sulfate and applv- 
-ing that to the soil either as ammonium sulfate or as 
part of a mixed fertilizer. Ammonium sulfate is more 


extensively used than any other nitrogenous fertilizer. 
Koppers is an important factor in this business of 
maintaining soil fertility. This company builds a great 
many of the coke plants which recover nitrogen-contain- 
ing ammonia from the gas. Koppers has developed one 
of the newest and most efficient types of “‘saturators’’ 
which change the gaseous ammonia into better quality 
solid ammonium sulfate. Koppers also operates plants 
which recover and market the ammonium sulfate. 


Other Koppers products help the farmer control plant 
pests and fungus growths. Koppers Creosote is a great 
aid to the farmer in preventing decay of wooden struc- 
tures. Koppers Plastipitch, coated metal sheeting, cuts 
maintenance costs on farm buildings. Koppers Bitumastic 
Paints protect metal from corrosion. Koppers Tarmac 
is one of the principal bituminous products for farm 
to market roads.—Koppers Company, Inc., Koppers 
Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
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